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THE NEW WOMAN, 
THEN a phrase previously unknown suddenly ap- 
pears in print, and is often heard in conversation, it 
becomes in order to ask what it means. How shall we 
precisely define so nebulous a being as the new woman? 
For nebulous she certainly is, melting away into thin 
vapor when one demands of her who and what she is, 
whence she hails, and where she is going. Among the 
thousands and tens of thousands who jostle us as we walk 
on the crowded highway, which is the new woman, and 
what business has she in the path, and whither is she lead- 
ing those who follow in her wake? 

The new woman is popularly supposed to be a woman 
of liberal education and advanced ideas, a woman pre- 
pared to maintain her rights and claim her privileges, 
and make and keep a fair standing-ground for herself in 
whatever field she chooses to exploit her convictions or 
exert her abilities. She is supposed to look with a cer- 
tain disfavor on domesticity, to go about with a chip on 
her shoulder among old-fashioned people who fancy that 
a woman's natural sphere is in the narrow world of home. 
The new woman, we learn incidentally, cares little for 
marriage, regarding it as an incident in life, but proudly 
holding herself above the old stupid notion that love and 
matrimony are cardinal points in the destiny of her sex. 
She is said to be opposed to sacrificing herself on the 
altar of childhood, and to look with pitiful scorn on the 
mother of a half-dozen boys and girls. Whatever a man 
may do, this product of fin de sidele fancy is said to insist 
upon doing, setting her feet firmly down on the antiqua- 
ted myths which once obtained—the myth of the right of 
the weaker to protection by the stronger, of the adoration 
of the mother as the most blessed of all women on the 
earth, of the queenly dignity of her who rules the home 
and keeps alight the fire on the hearth. 

Our question is where to find this personage so glibly 
described and discussed, but so elusive when she is sought? 
She is absent from our drawing-rooms, where to-day, as 
in former years, gracious matrons and fascinating maid- 
ens impart to society the ease, the flavor, the sweetness, 
which make the intercourse of well-bred people with one 
another equally reposeful and stimulating. J 

She is not to be discovered in the innumerable profes- 
sions and trades which women have made their own, from 
the pulpit to the printing-office. The woman doctor, al- 
beit an excellent physician, is as womanly as our mother 
Eve, and one seeks in vain for novelty in the woman pro- 
fessor, artist, minister, clerk,type-writer, journalist, or wo- 
man engaged in any avocation known to the utility of the 
hour. Purely womanly under the student's cap or gow, 
or under the frills and flutings of the beautif«fly arrayed 
débutante, our women of the bow« are just what their 
mother 410 grandmothers were—sincere, single-hearted, 
straightforward, impulsive, emotional, self-denying, lova- 
ble, tenderly loving beings. ‘‘God Almighty made them to 
match the men,” and unti. He unmakes them they are 
unlikely to change in any very important particular. 

The new woman has not yet been seen in the great 
farm land which lies beyond the cities, where in quiet 
neighborhoods, amid serenities and silences, life keeps its 
tranquil pace. Nor is she visible in the beautiful South- 
ern country, where women of gentle presence and soft 
manner and honeyed speech rule inflexibly the kingdom 
into which they were born, the men of their families al- 
ways their devoted knights and most courteous servitors. 

Go where we will, the new woman exists only in im- 
agination; or if perhaps here and there a woman aspire to 
wearing the name, she finds it impossible to live up to 
it, surrendering at discretion the moment a genuine man 
falls in love with her. The new woman will never be 
bride at the altar. or mother cradling babe, or teacher in 
the schom-room, or modiste fashioning a gown, or belle 
of the ball, or anything else winsome and queenly; for 
the woman we have always known satisfactorily fulfils all 
the demands made on womanhood in every relation here 
indicated. 


THE ART OF LIVING. 


IVING is an art which is rarely well learned until the 
opportunity to practise it has gone by For to study 
the art takes a lifetime, and at its close a man has no time 
left to take advantage of what he has learned. Besides, it 
is an art which can only be learned from experience; and 
** experience is the best teacher, but her prices are so high 
that her pupils have no money left to buy aught else!” 

Why we are never willing to learn the art from any 
teacher except ‘‘ experience ” is a question for thoughtful 
minds. There are plenty waiting, eager to impart all they 
know. Yet those who listen to such teachers, and try to 
work out their life problems by the theories taught in- 
stead of by their own experience, are not less apt to mourn 
their mistakes, and are quite as ready to acknowledge at 
the end that life is a failure because all that can be learned 
in it is how it ought not to be lived. 

Yet a careful study of the -— art of living and of the 
most successful lives would incline one to the belief that 
it might be oftener lived successfully if it were lived more 
systematically. It would show that all successful lives 
were those which were worked out on a few broad gen- 
eral principles. It would show that although attention to 
those principles might not bring immense sticcess in our 
own peculiar circumstances, yet that the chances would be 
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quater of attaining success than of realizing failure if 

sume principles were observed. That is, even grant- 

ing’ life isa = of chance,” it is the part of wisdom to 
t 


take the position where the chances are heaviest in our 
favor. 

Now success, we take it, means ‘‘the attainment of 
what we desire.” A successful life is a life in which the 
man (or woman) gets what he intends or works to get. 
Thus the first principle is obvious. This broad rule is to 


“eS = an object, 

objects of life are, of course, as numerous as man is. 
One man desires wealth; one power; one fame; another 
only asks affection and to secure the woman he loves. 
Whatever object a man wishes to secure is quite ble 
of realization. And the first rule toward securing it is 
this: The object must never be lost sight of or forgotten 
for an instant. 

The man who never forgets the end of his journey does 
not stray very far to the right hand or to the left. He may 
not make a ** bee-line,” but all his steps are bent in one 

eneral direction, because he is determined to arrive at 

is destination. So the man who never loses sight of the 
object he intends to obtain in life bends every circum- 
stance, even the smallest, in the general direction of his 
life’s ambition. He follows this second rule almost invol- 
untarily, and finds it but a logical outcome of his adoption 
of the first. 

The third rule seems but a part of the two others, yet it 
is most important. Man must never allow himself deliver- 
ately to B ver a stumbling-block or an obstacle in his own 
way. vstacles and stumbling - blocks there will be, 
doubtless. Let them be placed there only by the hands 
of others, or come “accidentally” by his own mistakes 
or short-sightedness. These may be always overcome. 
But never can he overcome the mistake which implies a 
deliberate giving up or desertion of the desired object. 

Nature has her secrets, undoubtedly, yet to the deter- 
mined and persistent, man or woman, it is not impossible 
in the same lifetime both to learn and to take advantage 
of the knowledge gained. 


FRESH AIR FOR FIVE CENTS. 


Ts inevitable covers, of course, have been over Mrs. 
Van Twiller’s furniture for some time. Not those 
ugly linen covers that make a city drawing-room look 
like a railway palace-car, but dainty and delightful affairs 
made out of some cool sweet flowered stuff, a chintz per- 
haps, so fascinating in its effect that its homely office is 
quite forgotten, and one enjoys it for itself. 

Mrs. Van Twiller has put down a matting, too, so that 
you no longer catch the click of her high-heeled slipper 
over the polished floor as she moves across the room to 
meet you waiting on the veranda outside. 

Ani there are thin white curtains at the windows that 
coquette with every breeze that blows through the closed 
green blinds, « flutter of delicate ruffles always astir. 

In the table vases are flowers, their perfume filling the 
room. But forthe rumble of the city without, one might 
easily imagine one’s self in some country house in the 
South, where the in-door life of summer is never made 
hideous, denuded of every attraction it held in winter. 
Like prosperous women, it has a dress as lovely for one 
season as that which we admired in another, each with a 
distinctive character, and neither su posting shose-demi 
promises with utility and poverty whieb ored in- 
dividuals must al wai rect 

_Nothing certainly could exceed the charm of Mrs. 
Van Twiller's house now. Yet on Saturdays it is al- 
most empty. Only the traveller and the wayfarer come 
—men or women who make it a duty to seem cheerful and 
contented in town in summer. Brave souls and poor 
souls! I have known so many of them, and I have heard 
their talk so often, and I have never yet been able to be- 
lieve that they believed in what they were saying. Not 
that they meant to be dishonest even to themselves. They 
are only like Colonel Sellers warming himself before a 
cold and empty stove. In their hearts they all love the 
country and the green, the song of birds and scent of 
flowers, just as in the bottom of his soul Colonel Sellers 
loved warmth. 

Miss Godfrey is a little proud. She does not want even 
Mrs. Van Twiller to know that not inclination, but lack of 
money and work—she has had two stories rejected late- 
ly—have kept her in town all this time. She dresses 
herself in her best when she comes here—her best is much 
too warm ‘for the season, alas!—takes her cup of tea, as- 
sumes a cheerful air, and talks just as fast as she can 
about everything. There is nothing to my mind more 
pathetic than a certain kind of cheerfulness. 

** You have no idea how fascinating I have found the 
summer,” she began. ‘‘I am beginning really to know 
New York for the first time. I think of writing an article 
on it. I've been devoting myself lately to trolleys. Oh, 
I wish you were to be here longer so as to go with me. 
But, I assure you, they will some day be almost as fashion- 
able as the bicycle. hy, in Boston they engage special 
trolley-cars even now when a party of young people want 
to go out to the Country Club. And for my part I real- 
ly prefer riding in them to any carriage I ever —— 
into. I don't know anything that is to be compared to 
the excitement of a trolley under full speed in the coun. 
try except sliding down hill in winter, The air blows 
against your face in the same way, only now it’s cool and 
fresh, and ful! of the fragrance of the woods you whirl 
by, or of the gardens. And the motion is so even one 
could write without a jar, I really believe. 

“Why, you can get the trolley nearly anywhere. At 
the foot of the elevated railroad steps at 129th Street 
and Third Avenue you can find ever so many. For five 
cents you can go on indefinitely, being transferred from 
one to another, even to Yonkers, if you want. You can 
go to Mount Vernon, to West Farms, to any number 
of places, and be in a country as unbroken and as prim- 
itive as if you were a handred miles from New York 
Or you can cross the ferry to Jersey City, and take an- 
other trolley that carries you to Orange and up to Eagle 
Rock. I’ve been in the daytime antive been at night, 
and I don’t know which is the more delightful. I wish 
you were not going away, so you could try one with me 
some afternoon.” 

Mrs. Van Twiller promised to go, anyway. She always 
makes a special effort for those on whom Fortune has 
not been smiling her sweetest. However, I believe in 
trolleys myself. L. H. F. 
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WOMEN AND MEN, 
THE TROPICS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Troy railway station. There is no other such north 
of orth Carolina, it is "Rhododendron 


a few 


whole possession of its limited region; it dominates 
the landscape immediately around you; when in the 
midst of it you see nothing of any other world. It grows 
among the pines, spruces, and hemlocks, the natural mon- 
archs of the scene; but it swarms in them, hidin 


g 
teen feet high am: them, twi8ting its flowery boughs 
into the sooth of thelr branches. So wholly does it sur- 
round you in the rude footpaths worn ond cut through 
the grove that you are taken away from your base and 
borne to some tropic realm. For the more delicate and 
tremulous leaves of our Northern trees, you see a world 
of thick, opaque, lustrous, dark green foliage, with the 
long narrow leaves measurivg some eight inches at the 
largest, and surmounted by masses of flowers half that 
length. These flowers have a more delicate tint, perhaps, 
than any cultivated rhododendrons, the palest pink, and 
they have, as a ic woman once wrote, ‘just a dream 
of sunset on their edges and just a breath from the green 
sea in their hearts.” 

The higher trees around which they cluster keep the 
valley sheltered where the = dwell; there is little 
motion among them, but the high clusters nod and trem- 
ble a little far above your head. So gracious is their 
beauty, so dark and glistening are the leaves, so wild and 
dank the satestongiad boughs, that you feel as if you must 
be in Brazil or Cuba, where the strong vines make lad- 
ders from the earth to the tree-tops, and only the agile 
monkeys climb up and down. You instinctively look 
round for a Carib Indian to run up a cocoanut-tree and 
pick a bunch for you. But as you throw yourself on the 

round and look upward, a hermit-thrush sings, a cuckoo 
flings in his odd note, a cow lows faintly in the distance, 
even the railway flings in its note—not fierce and impe- 
rious, as when near to cities, but comfortable and Jeisure- 
ly, as befits a bucolic world—and the least of these sounds 
banishes the tropics. Then these sounds are again silent, 
the dank moisture sends a breath that seems exotic, the 
bees hum with busy languor around the high-hung masses 
of fragrant flowers, a woodchuck or a porcupine rustles 
away through the leaves, a rabbit scuttles with jerking 
steps across the glade—a little weasel, perhaps, springs 
upon him, and they go rolling, the one over the other, 
down the bank. ou become a part of the silent, shel- 
tered, secret world of nature, with all its murmuring 
bliss and all its unnoted tragedies—that world where, as 
we are told, not a sparrow falls without notice; and yet, 
as Thoreau observes, they nevertheless fall. But the 
rhododendron swamp does not incite to active meditation, 
only to the dreamier kind; it brings with it the atmos- 
phere of lands where people live and love. but do not 


-virttric. inal, th other side, one must tne, must bes 
dusky household of South American Indians who make 


tortillas and drink pulque; and was that sound a faint 
echo of a mandolin or the cow’s fainter note once more? 
Anything might happen in the rhododendron grove—any- 
thing but the hunter’s horn, or Rosalind and Viola emer- 
ging from its depths; they are too Northern, too positive, 
too Anglo-Saxon. 

As on the road to Mandalay,in Kipling’s most poetic 
poem, you hear the East calling, and can listen to no other 
sound, so beneath these dark leaves, these airy clusters of 
= buds, you have even on a chilly day that ‘* beaker 

ull of the warm South” of which Keats sang. The 
youths and maidens who came with you, who on a moun- 
tain excursion would be shouting ond veliten stones down- 
ward, are here a little subdued; some of them wish for a 
hammock and a nap; others are sorry that the guitars 
were left behind. tireless and intrusive ‘‘ kodak” or 
*‘hawkeye” is of course _ in operation, and will make 
some of the airy pyramids of flowers immortal; but in 
general the accustomed pursuits are superseded. The 
— is still, the tennis racquet remains unused; some- 
body even quotes a little poetry. Of course youth reas- 
serts its rights, and presently is heard calling and singing 
through the leafy avenues; but when we Separt at last 
the carriage is filled with great masses of the beautiful 
spoil, and we feel that the tropics have been our dwelling 
for a few hours. On the return the piles of rhododendron 
are soon overlaid by other piles of red lilics from the road- 
side, and of yellow lilies and meadow-rue from the brook 
margins. ew England reasserts its claims; for, after all, 
there is no better type of New England than the red lily— 
a soul of fire from a soil that seems all barrenness. Far up 
toward the tops of her lower mountains, such as Wachusett 
and Monadnock, one comes upon these cups of flame. 
The same thing is found in Miss Jewett’s and Miss Wil- 
kins’s characters. As the flavor of fruits in the temperate 
zone—the apple and the cherry—is really more racy and 
os than that of the custard-apple and the bread- 
fruit, so the monotone of the tropics is struck in the vast 
and indolent luxuriance of the rhododendron grove, while 
the flavor of the colder region comes in the first red lily 
on its bed of sand. T. W. H. 


oy OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


OURTH OF JULY be for me very early in the 

morning, in an extremely patriotic manner, Among 4 
the American fing waved over my head. 1 had been toa 
little dinner—a little dinner of Americans in one of those 
apartments that nestle high under the eaves of the tall 
houses that look out over the Avenue du Bois de Bou- 
logne. The town is growing empty now, and that gives 
to the little dinners of these summer evenings an unusual 
intimacy and informality, and people talk late over them. 
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Afterwards we wert out to sit on the balcony to watch 
the lights of the carriages rolling out to the Bois, glowing 
like great fire-flies in the night, and the dark foliage of the 
trees massed against the luminous pale green sky, talking 
meanwhile of ull sorts of things and people, until finally 
some one sprang up and suddenly announced that it was 
time to home, and the women went into dressing- 
room of the hostess to put on their things. It was the 
dainty characteristic room of a young beautiful wo- 
man, with all sorts of costly tritles scattered over the white 
dressing-table between the windows, on which, in the half- 
light, we could distinguish an incongruous bit of color 
that turned out to be a little American flag. ‘* My little 
daughter bought that to-day and laid it on my dressing- 
table as a surprise for me,” said the hostess of the house, 
‘* because to-morrow will be the Fourth of July.” “I be- 
lieve it’s already the Fourth,”’ some one said, as we went 
into the salon. “‘ What’s the time?” “Just four minutes 
past twelve,” one of the men answered, taking out his 
watch. ‘* To-day is the glorious Fourth.” ‘* And Il wave 
the flag over your heads,” said the hostess, brandishing it 
sayy. “to the day we celebrate.” 

hen we were going home it occurred to me that the 
little daughter of my friend was not her own daughier, 
but a step-daughter, and half Greek by birth, and it also 
struck me that there must have been a good deal of Amer- 
ica in the home of those expatriated Americans to have 
had the child think of her own free will of going out and 
hunting up in Paris a little American flag, to buy it with 
her own money, and put on her mother’s dressing-table as 
a surprise, to celebrate Fourth of July. ‘These, too, are 
fair types of the Americans who abandon their own coun- 
try, since they have been abroad many years, and have no 
commercial ties, nor any but those of sentiment, to bind 
them to their native land. 

Fourth of July ended for me in a still more patriotic 
manner at the dinner given by the American Chamber of 
Commerce at the Grand Hotel to celebrate the first anni- 
versary of its existence. I went by the invitation of the 
Consul-General and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Morss, and with 
them. We drove up into the court, which is the most 
American place in Paris, through the lines of soldiers of 
the Republican Guard drawn up on either side, and the 
chasseur who received us carried us off to a little room, 
where | found myself in the midst of a most distinguished 
company, consisting of the United States Ambassador and 
Mrs. Eustis; the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. 
Hanotaux; M. Lebon, the French Minister of Commerce, 
and Madame Lebon; General Draper, member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the United States Congress, 
and Mrs. Draper; General Meredith Read; M. Delaunay 
Belleville, President of the French Chamber of Commerce 
of Paris; M. Fernand Xau, editor-in-chief of the Journal, 
and many others. The maitre d’hétel announced “Son 
excellence est servie,” the band struck up some sort of a 
triumphal march—I suppose it was a triumphal march— 
and M. Hanotaux offered his arm to Mrs. Eustis and led 
the way to the banquet-hall. Mrs. Eustis was dressed in 
a charming gown of muslin over mauve satin, trimmed 
with mauve chiffon, with diamond ornaments. Mrs. 
Morss wore an extremely dainty little dress made of white 
silk strewn with pink rose-buds and green leaves. The 
corsage was trimmed with white tulle, and revers of leaf- 
green satin delicately embroidered with gold and silver 
spangles and threads. She wore diamond ornaments. At 
the end of the enormous banquet-hall of the Grand Hétel 
was the table of honor, at which the United States Ambuas- 
sador presided, supported immediately on his right by M. 
Hanotaux, Mrs. Eustis, Mr. Morss, and General Meredith 
Read, and on his left by Mrs. Morss, M. Lebon, and Gen- 
eral Draper. I noticed also at the table of honor Dr. 
Evans and the Rev. Mr. Wood. The other tables were 
presided over by Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Mr. Henry Pear- 
tree, Mr. Grunwald, Mr. Ostheimer, the Vice-Consul-Gen- 
eral of the United States, Mr. Clyde Shropshire, M. St. 
Amant, Mr. Greene, Mr. Rust, and Mr. Shononger. Be- 
hind the table d'honneur were trophies composed of French 
and American flags, while down each side of the room were 
lines of Republican Guards in grande tenue. The band 
of the 36th Infantry played the ‘‘ Marseillaise,” and Miss 
Clara Hunt sang the *‘ Star-spangled Banner.” 

At the end of the dinner Dr. Tyng, the President of the 
Chamber, made an introductory address, telling how 
satisfactory the development of the Chamber ot Com- 
merce had been during its first year, and reading letters 
of regret at not being present from M. Ribot, the French 
Premier, Lord Dufferin, and others, and then Mr. Eustis 
proposed the health of the President of the French Ke- 
public. This toast was responded to by M. Hanotaux, 
the most brilliant and interesting of all the French stutes- 
men, to my mind, a part of whose speech [remember. 1 
suppose the things he said were things I’ve heard or read 
in substance many times before, since they were facts 
about our country, but in some way they secmned to come 
home with a new force as they rang out from the lips of 
the French statesman in the stillness of that great banquet- 
hall. The French minister spoke of the modernity of the 
ideal of the men who founded our republic—an ideal that 
they had attained so far as it is permitted to humanity to 
realize its dreams. We have given to the world a great 
example of democratic liberty, and at the same time we 
have introduced into the world a powerful element of 
peace and concord. M. Hanotaux spoke of the character 
and force that it had required in men, first to free them- 
selves, in order to become more active, and then in such a 
short time to snatch such a great country as America 
“from the sleep of barbarism.” ‘‘ And now you are 
marching on,” he went on, “ full of vigor und youthful 
buoyancy to the first rank among civilized peoples, and 
you are employing your admirable common-sense and the 

egitimate authority you have among the nations to put 
down the dominion of force in the world, and to develop 
more and more, each day, the cause of peace.” ‘The men 
before him were the fitting representatives among the 
French of such a nation—men who used their time not 
only to make an exchange of values and products, but 
also an exchange of ideas and sentiments with that old 
France who gloried in the fact that it had divined the 
future of our country when first it bent over the cradle of 
its birth. Then followed more speeches and toasts. 
“The President of the United States,” responded to by 
Mr. Morss, the Consul-General of the United States; ‘‘ The 
Commercial Relations between Fravce and the United 
States,” responded to by the French Minister of Com- 
merce, M. Lebon; ‘‘Our Country,” responded to by Gen- 
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eral Draper; ‘‘ The Two Great Republics of Modern 
‘Times,” responded to by Mr. n,of Atlanta, 
Georgia; and finally, “ Day, the Glorious Fourth,” 
responded to by General Meredith Read, the speeches in- 
terspersed with the waltz from Samson and Delilah, sung 
oY Miss Clara Hunt, and a waltz of Arditi’s, sung by Miss 

innie Tracey, a delightful singer, who has been the lead- 
ing soprano this winter at the Royal Opera-house in 
Cairo, Egypt. When the whole affair was over it was 
quarter past one, and I drove home, wondering to myself 
if any of the good and loyal citizens who were staying at 
home for their country’s good had had any more Fourth 
of July than L. 


Karnarine De Forest. 





SMART BICYCLING 8UITS. 


i} hems kinds of materials are used at this season for 

smart bicycling suits. Those of English or Holland 
linen are prepared for hot days, while others of tweed, 
serge, or cravenette are for uncertain weather. Mohair 
suits are also liked as something between, as they are of 
medium weight. 

The choicest suits sent to Newport, Lenox, and Bar 
Harbor have a short skirt reaching to the shoe-top, cover- 
ing knickerbockers buttoned or buckled just below the 
knee. For some of these Redfern prefers a kilt skirt with 
a broad box-pleat in front in genuine Highland fashion, 
while others have the skirt shaped by gored breadths, 
with the fulness at the back laid in two broad pleats that 
separate when the wearer is seated, and thus do not crowd 
the saddle. Many skirts open and button down the entire 
left side, but tailors consider it better to button them 
half-way down each side of the front, as they are then 
very easily dropped. The skirt is well lined throughout, 
but all stiffening is omitted. No rule can be given about 
width, as each skirt is cut and fitted to the wearer with as 
much care as the waist requires, 

The knickerbockers or bloomers made by experienced 
tailors are not so full as those worn a year or two ago, 
although they take the place of all petticoats. They are 
sewed nearly plain to a yoke which is buttoned smoothly 
around the hips, and expand much fuller over the knee, 
then are gathered just below into a band fastened with a 
strap and buckle or with buttons and holes. Pongee silk 
knickerbockers are commended for any kind of summer 
bicycling suit. When rough Scotch wools matching the 
skirt are used the knickerbockers are lined throughout 
with silk serge or with cotton sateen. 

The jacket of such suits is in the mpc | shape, with 
short back full below the waist, the front falling open, 
with short revers that may be easily closed by a single 
button, A notched trim collar is preferred to larger sailor 
collars or any capelike affair. The sleeves must be ample 
enough to go on over those of a shirt-waist without crush- 
ing them. If a belted waist is used, it usually has some 
box-pleats, one, two, or three, in front and back, and must 
be large enough for perfect freedom of movement. A 
sweater is also an excellent part of the wheelwoman’s 
outfit. The belted Norfolk jacket extending over the 
hips is another popular garment, and is sometimes made 
in a plain color, as brown, navy blue, or black, to wear 
with a checked wool skirt of that color with cream white 
or other contrasting shade. The shirt-waists of cotton 
or of wash silk are precisely like those in use for other 
suits, each cyclist knowing what best becomes her. Eng- 
lish waists of plaid twilled silks have a box-pleat down 
front, with narrow knife-pleating edging it on each side, 
and have large soft bishop sleeves. Bee cuffs and a 
round collar are also edged with pleating. These have no 
lining, and are held by a drawing-string around the waist. 
The back has a rounded yoke with the waist gathered to 
it, instead of a flatter back without fulness, with the yoke 
merely stitched on the outside in the American fashion. 

The drab Holland linen suits are preferred with a kilt 
skirt reaching to the ankle, a roomy belted waist, and 
wide-topped revers that taper to the belt. Leggings are 
made to match, or are of russet-colored cloth or brown 
kid. The knickerbockers are of linen. A white sailor 
hat and brown chamois gloves, large of size and fastened 
by four buttons, complete the suit. 

In a company of twelve bicyclists taking their wheels 
across to use in England and France during the summer, 
the six women of the party had each two suits made by 
Redfern. Though not exactly uniform, they all had refer- 
ence to the others worn by the party. Those of wool were 
of grayish-blue Scotch goods, made with short coats, full 
in the back and open in front, with three large buttons 
each side below the bust and short revers above, and a 
collar like that of a man’s morning coat, The sleeves 
were large at the | and tapering. A wide belt of the 
Scotch tweed crossed the back outside, and passed under- 
neath on the sides, to fasten under one edge of the front. 
The skirts, reaching to the ankle, were well lined, but not 
stiffened. Full short bloomers of the wool and others of 
China silk or of pongee were provided with gaiters to 
match, and a small brown turban of fancy straw trimmed 
with ribbon and an aigrette; heavy brown stitched gloves. 
The waists were of cotton Madras and of wash silk. 

Summer gloves for bicyclists are of finely woven lisle- 
thread, with the inner side of the palm and fingers cov- 
ered with heavy kid. They are fastened by four buttons, 
are worn very large, and cost $1 25 a pair. 


YACHTING GOWNS. 


Blue serge and gray linens are the favorite fabrics for 
yachting gowns at the English tailors’. The Princess of 
Wales me her daughters continue to use white Irish linen 

wns in preference to the newer gray linens. A novel 
dea is that of making a white serge belted waist in a 
gown with blue serge sleeves and skirt. The large sailor 
collar is of blue serge, and comes low down in front, where 
it is fastened with a sailor's knot of blue. The plastron 
inside is of white serge with a blue anchor braided on it, 
and the standing collar is of blue surah braided with white. 
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Bishop sleeves have deep cuffs braided in many rows. 
The belt is of white kid with a square buckle covered 
with kid. The skirt is full and quite short, and has sev- 
eral rows of braid about ten inches from the foot. 

feru linen collars and ron give a very pretty 
finish to coats or waists of blue serge yachting dresses. 
The collar must be ver and athe plain, with 
a deep hem and white bead ng being most suitable. 

Entire gowns of thick Holland linen or of the thinner 
écru batiste are taken aboard for use on very hot days. 
Mohuir is said to be rather unsatisfactory for wearing at 
sea. 

A very appropriate and serviceable gown made by a 
tailor, after suggestions from an imported Raudnitz mod- 
el, is of navy-blue English serge, the blouse front double- 
breasted, and opening with revers of pale blue Jinen on a 
plastrou of fine white flannel, or else linen laid in yt 
wise pleats below a collar-band of the same. Rich Per- 
sian embroidery is used for a vest or plastron, and em- 
broidered cuffs are added in gauntlet shape on large 
muitton-leg sleeves of the serge. Two rows of gilt but- 
tons are on the front. While the French model bad a 
skirt eight yards wide with godets stiffened to the top, 
the copy has a smart gored skirt, six yards at the foot, 
lined with silk throughout, and merely (ié ten inches of 
stiff in'erlining required to make the whole effective. 

A white sennit straw sailor hat with crown three inches 
high and stiff brim three inches wide, the band of blue or 
white ribbon, is worn with the blue serge suit. French 
yachtswomen are having straw sailor hats covered with 
alpaca, white, écru, or navy blue. Hats of écru or gray 
holland are stitched into sailor shape for wearing at sea 
and in the country. But the simplest straw hats and the 
white yachting caps still remain the first choice. 

Low russet-colored shoes with stockings to match are 
much worn with yachting dresses. Black shoes make 
the feet look smaller, and for this reasoh are always in 
favor. The low Oxford ties have shapely pointed toes 
with large tips that are cut straight across the upper 
edge. These tips -_ be of patent-leather, but are not 
so rigs some very fashionable women preferring them 
made of the dull kid of the shoes, ornamented only with 
a single row of perforatioas across the straight top. 

Sac gloves easily drawn on the hand are liked at sea. 
They are of white or of écru chamois, or else of very 
heavy dressed kid. 

Veils of chiffon or of silk gauze are chosen in yard 
lengths to wear securely about the hat. White, brown, 
blue, black, and gray are the colors used. The hair is 
worn very simply dressed, those who can draw it back 
from the forehead being fortunate, as it is then less easily 
dishevelled by the breezes. It is worn in an oblong knot 
of medium height in the back, or for a very full head of 
hair it is braided in three tresses and wound around in a 
basket coil very close against the head. 


MORE SUMMER READING. 


A® the heat strengthens, the literary appetite turns from 
strong food and demands a varied diet, substantial 
enough to insure nutrition and light enough to be easy of 
digestion. A wise dispensation of the publishers pro- 
vides for this demand, and decks the summer's literary 
table in tempting array. 

Among the books to take under the trees, to dream over, 
awd to think over, is A Pair of Blue Eyes,* which look out 
from a brand-new garb. Those of us who have met those 
eyes before will net be insensible to their power, and the 
new-comer will surely be enraptured by their spell. As 
in his other stories, the locale of Mr. Hardy's present novel 
contributes a certain powerful effect —the long line of 
coast, the bare crags, the tattered church tower, ugly in 
its age and desolation, the stretch of moor and fen, ns a 
fitting scene upon which three human hearts play the 
drama of life. The mischief these blue eyes work, most 
of all to their owner, the logical sequence of events, tinged 
with Mr. Hardy’s fatalism, hold our attention from cover 
tocover. There is in this tale the same power of descrip- 
tion, the same careful delineation of character, principal 
or minor, which are marked characteristics of Mr. Hardy’s 
style. 
tn old Virginia, in a sleepy seaport town, whose pros- 
perity bad long since sailed away to more ne 
scenes, in the days when women’s skirts were scanty anc 
their sleeves full, when they wore their hair in towering 
plaits and bows, Gordon Wickford and his young wife 
started out on the voyage matrimonial, and found speedy 
wreck. Under the title The Veiled Doctor,t Miss Varina 
Anne Jefferson Davis presents the life history of this ill- 
mated pair. Every story carries, or is supposed to carry, 
with it a moral of some sort, and the evident lesson of this 
tale is the blighting effect of a lie upon a nature singular- 
ly upright and free from guile. A quarrel about an old- 
fashioned garden and a revolt against the recital of the 
perfections of a deceased mother-in-law might have ar- 
ranged themselves, might have blown over as mere inci- 
dental changes in the domestic temperature, had not 
downright falsehood formed the finale of a series of 
am fibs, inconsistencies, and inconsideration. Whether 

ickford was a wise young judge as well as a right- 
eous is doubtless a matter for discussion. In develop- 
ing her story Miss Davis uses an expedient which cer- 
tainly has the merit of novelty, even if it has in it certain 
elements of repulsiveness; to do one’s hero to death may 
be demanded by the exigencies of the situation, but there 
is choice in the manner of the doing. Then, too, there 
seems no good reason alleged for the change for the 
better in the wife’s character, unless she be of the type of 
those who when left to their own devices find those de- 
vices not worth the following. The faults of the book are 
the faults of a novice, and to counterbalance these is the 
freshness to be found only in the pen of a young writer. 
The story possesses elements of strength, and the writer 
has a picturesque facility of expression united to real 
dramatic power. That a daughter of the late Jefferson 
Davis has entered the field of literature is of itself an in- 
teresting circumstance, but we venture to predict for the 
young lady a future quite independent of the adventitious 
advantage derived from a well-known name. 

ADALINE W. STERLING. 


* A Pair of Blue Eyes. By Thomas Hardy. New York: Harper & 
re 


t The Veiled Doctor, By Varina Anne Jefferson Davie, New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 
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Summer Toilettes. 

CHARMING toilette 

for garden parties, 
afternoon drives, and con- 
certs is of gray and rose 
striped taffeta. With the 
plain flaring skirt of the 
taffeta is a pink chiffon 
blouse-waist with a broad 
box-pleat of the silk down 
the front and back; beside 
the box-pleat the chiffon 
on the upper part of the 
waist is shirred in a group 
of three puffs. Epaulettes 
of chiffon edged with nar- 
row yellow Valenciennes 
top the silk sleeves. Belt, 
collar, and side bow of 
rose ribbon. 

A pretty beach costume 
is of white alpaca. The 
full blouse part of the 
waist is of écru open-em 
broidered batiste, showing 
a white alpaca box-pleat 
between the open fronts, 
and having revers, collar, 
and belt of green velvet 

The white  eyeletted 
muslin gown, Fig. 3, is 
mounted over pink cotton 
taffeta. It hasa full plain 
skirt, and a blouse-waist 
fastened at the back under 
a box-pleat and having a 
full sagging front. A re 
vers collar of open em 
broidery is edged with a 
flounce that droops to the 
belt front and back. The 
sleeves are drooping puffs 
edged with a sabot frill 
Collar and belt are of the 
soft muslin. 

A striped blue summer 
silk gown, Fig. 4, has the 
full front of the waist of 
white chiffon barred with 
rows of yellow Valen- 
ciennes insertion and trav- 
Fig. 1.—Watertne-PLace TOrerre. ersed by bands of the silk 





Fig. 2.—Wuite ALpaca Gown. 


edged with narrow yellow lace, which 
are carried up over the chiffon collar. 
A wide draped belt of the silk encircles 
the waist, and a flaring butterfly bow 
of it is placed at the back of the neck. 
The three-quarter-length sleeve puffs 
are edged with deep ruffles of chiffon 
and lace insertion. 

A blue and rose shot taffeta gown 
has the body of the waist of open-em- 
broidered cream batiste. The batiste 
is edged with narrow embroidery at 
the armholes and the neck, which is 
low, and shows above a yoke of the 
silk shirred in narrow tucks. A shirred 
cuff to match is on the puffed elbow 
sleeve. A broad whaleboned belt is 
covered with draped silk, and it and 
the collar have large bows at the side. 

A youthful gown for a garden party, 
Fig. 6 on page 597, has an accordion- 
pleated skirt of fine-striped blue and 
white batiste. The body of the waist 
is of bluet shot silk, made with cross- 
draped fronts, Jeaving a slightly open 
neck which is edged with narrow lace, 
and entering a blue velvet belt. The 
large puffed elbow sleeves are of the 
batiste over silk, caught with velvet 
bows, and surmounted by deep epau- 
lettes of duchesse lace. An inch-wide 
velvet fold is worn around the neck, 
fastened with a tiny bow at the back. 

The costume Fig. 7 is composed of a 
skirt of dark blue crépon and a blouse 


os 4 — bodice of peau de soie to match, re- 
“i ag Via 4 lieved only by a deep collar of cream 
gq « VY wy a A 


il Vi large-patterned Renaissance lace. 
My syn > 


: very narrow belt of = = fastens in 

#4 = three loops at the side. Renaissance 
Wi un rs lace is a bend-tende braid lace with 
large designs of leaves, flowers, and 
scrolls, that are filled in with needle- 
made lace stitches done in rather 
coarse linen thread, making a very ef- 
fective though somewhat heavy-look- 
ing lace. 

A clouded taffeta gown in gray and 
mauve shades has a low baby waist, 
the top of which, below a small head- 
ing, is tueked in groups of three short 
tucks, the heading and tucks extending 
also across the top of the puffed elbow 
sleeves. The guimpe enclosed is of 
guipure lace over yellow silk. The 
narrow belt has a small rhinestone 
Fics. 3-5.—SUMMER COSTUMES.—(See Fro. 9, Pace 597.) buckle. 
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Fig. 6.—Garpen Party Gown. 


A MAN’S OUTFIT FOR A 
SHORT VISIT. 


N a midsummer afternoon, when one has 

toiled home from the office hot and tired, 
it is very pleasant to find awaiting him a note 
from the country with an invitation to spend 
Saturday and Sunday. The simple anticipa 
tion of escaping for a few hours the heat 
and dust of the city rests us wonderfully. 
But then comes the question, ‘‘ What do they 
do there, and what must I take with me to 
wear?” 

It is a question not free from difficulties, 
especially if one has never visited at the 
house to which he is asked, but it is a ques- 
tion that must be answered correctly if one 
wishes to be comfortable, and to enjoy thor 
oughly his short outing 

To begin with, it is a great mistake to at 
tempt to carry too many clothes, and the less 
one has to burden himself with the better. 
One ought to take only the things that he 
will need, and if he is to be away but two or 
three days, he can easily get all of these into 
a dress-suit case of moderate size. 

The first thing to be considered is what 
one shall wear on his journey. For this a 
light summer suit with a sack-coat is the 
most comfortable, and it is better that this 
suit should be black or blue, as then one can 
wear the coat with his duck trousers, and 
thus save the room that an extra coat would 
take up in his bag 

With this suit a straw hat, tan shoes, and 
a colored shirt with a white standing collar 
may be worn. A pretty wash tie is better for 
summer than one of silk, and it should be 
tied in a bow rather than a four-in-hand. 

Most of the colored shirts this year are 
very pretty. They are in blues and pinks 
and lavenders, and they give the effect of be- 
ing in solid colors, as the stripes are rather 
fine and indistinguishable at a short distance. 
A colored shirt as a rule comes out of a dusty 
railroad journey much fresher than a white 
one, and for that reason it is better to wear 
while travelling. 

When one has reached the end of hig 
journey and is shown to his room, whether 
it be in the morning or in the afternoon, he 
may immediately don his white duck trou- 
sers, a negligee shirt, and a black or blue 
sack-coat. In these he may live until it is 
time to dress for dinner in the evening. If 
he wishes to get rid of his stiff straw hat, 
he should have with him a soft cap made 
of some gray or brown cloth. The cap that 
he wears with his bicycle or golf suit will 
do very well. Such a hat as this is much 
more comfortable than a straw hat, and it is 
always permissible when one may be play- 
ing tennis or boating, or taking a tramp 
through the fields at any time. 
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The negligee shirt that one wears with this costume is 
an improvement, in appearance at any rate, upon the old 
flannel and silk negligee shirts, These are never worn 
now unless one is going off fishing or shooting or into 
some rather rough sport. The negligee shirt of to-day 
has a stiff collar and cuffs. It is made of a great va- 
riety of materials, but the principal ‘colors are blue and 
pink of different shades, with rather fine white stripes, or 
it may be white with a fine blue or black line. The stripes 
should run up and down on the collar and cuffs and not 
around them. 

At this season one sees all of the haberdashers’ windows 
full of these shirts, but most of them are very ugly in color 
and in cut. I wonder why it is that nearly all shirt-mak- 
ers insist on putting on their shirts such badly shaped 
collars. They seem to be made only for low-necked_ men. 
They turn down very low in front, and if one has rather a 
long neck it is not at all becoming. 

Negligee shirts, of course, like all others, one should 
have made for him, and care should be taken that the 
collars are made high enough in front. They should fit 
snugly around the neck, but not be too tight for comfort. 
Two shirts of this kind will be all one need take with 
him for a visit of a day or so. Ties of the same material 
and pattern as the shirt, or some other pretty washable 
stuff, should be worn with them. They should be tied 
in a bow. 

Of course in the evening one has to dress for dinner, 
and this makes it necessary that he should have with him 
an evening suit, with a white shirt and patent-leather 
shoes. A dinner coat is better than the regular evening 
coat, and it will not take up quite so much room in 
packing. 

People in the country sometimes prefer to dispense 
with the formality of dressing for dinner, and frequently 
you see the men appear at a country dance in dud trou- 
sers and sack-coats. They look very well, too, on a hot 
evening; much better than the more formal evening dress. 
Nevertheless one must always have an evening suit with 
him. It is very awkward to be without it when one does 
need it, and the chances are rather that he will want it 
than that he will not. 

Shoes are the hardest things to find room for in a trav- 
elling bag. They do not fit in anywhere very well, but 
at least one pair, patent-leathers, are indispensable. For 
the rest, the tan shoes that one wore with his travelling 
suit may be worn very well with duck trousers and a 
negligee shirt 
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If one expects to play tennis he should have also a pair 
of low tennis shoes without heels. 

One should never attempt to play tennis on a well-kept 
turf or earth court with heels on his shoes. They tear up 
the ground badly and make necessary a great deal of ex- 
tra work in the way of rolling and scraping. 

There is one little eonvenience for carrying toilet arti- 
cles that every one should 6wn, and that is a small leather 
case with compartments for a brush and comb, a tooth- 





Fig. 9.—Back or EmpromerRep Mvsrtn 
Gown on Pacer 596 


brush, a nail-brush, and one fora razor. The hair-brush is 
made specially to fit this case, and is long and narrow. 
Any brushes will fit in the other places, and they can be 
replaced whenever one pleases. This case one can keep 
always at hand, packed and ready to put in his bag, © It 
is a great convenience, and will save one from having to 
collect each article separately and pack it by itself. 

After all of these things have been gotten together one 
will find that he still Las room for the others that are 
necessary, collars, handkerchiefs, extra changes of under- 
clothing, ete., and thus prepared he can dress properly 
for anything that he will be likely to have to do during 
his stay. 


Fig. 7.—Crépon Sxrrt anp SiLk Waist with Renaissance Lace Cour. Fig. 8.—CLoupep Tarreta Gown. 








VESPERS. 


LEAVE the city behind me, 
Shaking its dust from my feet; 
Leaving its thunder and roar of trade, 
I haste to the covert sweet, 
Where from dusk of the elm-boughs’ arching, 
As in long cathedrals dim, 
Through the hush of the lingering twilight 
The thrushes sing a hymn. 


In the town were hurry and bustle, 
And squalor and sin were there, 
And the trail of the worship of mammon, 
And the wearisome burden of care 
In the fields are silence and perfume, 
And ove might kneel and pray 
In the calm and cloistered forest 
At the tender fall of the day. 
The birds go flying homeward 
To the nest in the tree-tops dim, 
And the vespers die into stillness: 
Tlie thrush has finished his hymo. 


Ol! beautiful lanes, 1 love you 
As you skirt the babbling brooks, 

As you seek to the foot of the mountain, 
As you find the hidden nooks, 

Where the ferns in great green masses 
The edge of the swamp-land rim, 

Where | linger till stars awake above, 
And the thrushes sing their hymn. 


THE PASSING BELL. 
BY HELEN CHURCHILL CANDEE 


* Bat the speil of the old-time tone 
Brings unawares unto lip and brow 
The light of another zone." 


O one seemed to think of the incongruity between the 
style of the building and its occupants. It was on 
the beautiful main street, and was built iu the jauntiest, 
most inconsequent style of conglomerate architecture, It 
was designed for the Old Ladies’ Home, and was the pet 
charity of the moneyed women of the little town in Ver- 
mont where it was situated. All the buildings near were 
homesteads of a century's standing, which had apparently 
rown from the earth as naturally as the trees surround- 
fog them, thus making more conspicuous the gurish new- 
ness of the Home, which sheltered three olf women. 
Two of them were sitting in the window looking on to 
the street—a diversion that to one of them never failed— 
watching the movements of the neighbors. 

“There goes James L. Haight, full again,” said Mrs. 
Upton, with a pleased smile at her own reiterated joke, as 
she peered out the window at the smallest size of street 
car,slowly dragged by a languid horse,which knew too well 
the certainty of bills in the village to hurry over the levels. 

“There never was a straighter man than James L. 
Haight, and it dees seem a shame that after he’s had the 
favor of havin’ the new horse-car named for ‘im, you 
should take off from his glory by your jokin’,” responded 
Mrs. Mardén; but she smiled to soften the words, for al- 
though she had plenty of pepper in her composition, she 
always softened to Mrs. Upton. Everybody did, just as 
instinctively as one handles with tender touch a morning- 

lor 
at Who's in the car this noon?” asked Mrs. Upton, trying 
to indicate by removing ber glasses that her inability to 
sec was merely temporary. 

“Them glasses of yourn seem to always have some fil- 
lum on ‘em just when you most want to see,” responded 
Mrs. Marden, with a touch of hard-hearted mischief. ‘I 
believe it’s the School Board or somethin’ on the car, there's 
so mauy men aboard, an’ there’s one stranger. I wonder 
if they cun see in?” she said, preening herself a bit at a 
mirror ‘vgtween the windows. There was a scarict bow 
on her heir, which was black .and abundant, for all her 
seventy yefrs ; and there weve scarlet bows on her slippers 
wich half concealed the prunella. “ Red’s my color, 
you know,” she always said, with a pleased laugh, if any 
one tried to remonstrate with her about her dress, and 
their attempted reform rippled away on the sound of her 
laughter. 

‘I don’t know why I'm always looking, as though 1 
expected somebody,” mused Mrs. ee pensively. ‘‘ The 
fulks that belong to me don’t travel in horse-cars.” 

‘Nor didn’t neither when they was alive, for, even 
though I'm a few years youngern you, I can remem- 
ber all about the horses and rigs you and your folks had. 
I needn't do no lookin’ on my own account, neither, for if 
I saw Cory comin’ right here to this Old Ladies’ Home, 
Td never to her. She deserted me once, and now 
I'd disown her.” 

**She’s your own daughter, Myra,and she only left you 
because you wouldn't let her marry Jim Leeds.” 

‘But where is she now? I wrote to her three years 
ago, to that town out West, my after we got them new 
letier-boxes put up, and mailed it myself in one of ’em. 
Why didn’t she answer it? An’ what does she care for 
her 4id mother? I'd be town poor if it warn’t for them 
ladiés that runs this bouse, an’ that’s the truth. We may 
try to-hold up our heads here because we live in a Queen 
Anne house right on the muin street, with all the fine 
people for neighbors, but we're paupers for all that, an’ 
some days my self-respeck is ‘most gone.” She stopped 
a moment in her excited monologue to pick up the red 
bow, which bad fallen from her head in violently rockin 
to and fro. ‘‘It was only this mornin’,” she continued, 
with swelling indignation, “that our housekeeper, Mary 
Bartlett, whose freckled face I've washed many a time 
when her mother was helpin’ with my kitchen-work—it 
was only this mornin’, I say, that she tried to talk to me 
about the sinful extravagance of a lace ruffle about my 
oon. If I didn't knit the lace myself it might be 

ifferent. As though it was any of her business, anyhow! 
Who's she, I'd like to know!” Mrs, Marden rocked her 
capacious person violently in th® wooden rocker, and 
shook out her skirts in anger. Her bright eyes snapped, 
and enough red flew to her cheeks, to rival the bow on 
her hair. 

Poor, brave, faded Mrs. Upton slipped out of the room, 
lest Myra Marden should see the se she had un- 
wittingly produced and catch a glimpse of her filling 
eyes. Tears lic very near the surface when they have 
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been meat and drink for years. What Mrs. Marden had 
rudely blurted out was true, sadly true, but the only way 
life at the home was endurable was to build about it that 
hedge of self-deception without which all happiness is 
incomplete. It was impossible for this pr.de-preserving 
self-deception to live in the ruthless light of Myra’s plain 
statements, so Mrs. Upton crept away. 

Once in her room, she prepared herself for the street, 
thinking a walk would set her straight. She put on the 
black cashmere shaw! with narrow border, that had been 
for years ber richest possession, a black bonnet with the 
widow's line of white next her soft gray hair, which 
strayed in tendrils when the wind blew, and a-pair of 
black silk mitts. 

Out beyond the village, on a lovely hill-side, with the 
wooded river running near, was an old house of solid un- 
orvamental construction, generous in size, dignified and 
elegant in proportion. round it were old - fashioned 
flowers, and over it hung the graceful branches of high 
elms. The place had been Mrs. Upton’s home before fate 
played its grim pranks on her and hers. Whenever her 
amour propre had received a wound, she found a rein- 
stating comfort in walking the old familiar road and fan- 
cying once again that she was on the way home—the kind 
of home that is written with a small initial letter. 

On the way she stopped to visit at almost the only 
house she ever entered now—a small house which was 
pscudunymed the ‘‘Shoe,” because the mother there 
found her prototype in that other woman who had so 
many children she didn’t know what to do. This was 
one place where Mrs. Upton felt herself not only wel- 
come, but an actual benefit, for when she amused the 
little ones there an hour she knew their overtired mother 
had that hour for rest, or at least for employment with- 
out interruption. One of the saddest things in growing 
old is to lose the feeling of being necessary to somebody ; 
the transition from a care-taker to an object of care. Mrs. 
Upton never felt superfluous at the ** Shoe.” 

As she left the crowded house she lifted her head to 
the —- hills about her, and felt their inspiration. She 
would like to be even as they, patient, strong, her head 
high in heaven, then she would do great things for all the 
world. She revelled in the feeling, for it had been com- 
mon to her in her younger days, and it made youth seem 
nearer now to resume its habit of thought. 

The sidewalk had lost all pretence to a name, and was 
now a wavering threadlike path by the road-side, trod al- 
ways by a solitary pilgrim, or by its narrowness separating 
groups unsociably into Indian file. Mrs. Upton trod it in 
reverie, with her head lowered, and stopped in surprise as 
a man glepped aside to let her pass. 

She looked at him with interest. He was a stranger— 
she had looked on all the village too many years not to 
know its own. He was well dressed, albeit with a grace- 
ful attention to the fashion of twenty years ago rather 
than to that of the hour, and he was, like herself, far past 
youth—so fur beyond it that even middle age was counted 
within its happy compass. He raised his hat slightly as 
he waited for her to pass, that he might step back into the 
path, and she passed on, after satisfying herself with a 
searching glance that she had never known him. 

She mused about him idly as she went along. Her life 
was sonbsolutely colorless that even the sight of a stranger 
was almostanevent. Then, too, the interest was increased 
by his age, for we are all most interested in our contem- 
porarics. We have odds against us in competition with 
those younger or older, but we stand on a level with those 
whose years are even as our own. 

When she had almost reached the old house she saw in 
the path a eo fresh-folded handkerchief. With a natu- 
ral impulse she picked it up. then noted that it was fine, 
and embroidered with two initials in the corner. 

**L. H.,” she read aloud, then smiled a gentle retro- 
spective smile, as though that combination of initials was 
pleasantly known to her. She hid the handkerchief lov- 
ingly in the bosom of her dress, and stepped on her way 
with more alertness than common. 


“*T've heard that they’s a rage for antiques,” Myra Mar- 
den was saying, as Mrs. Upton went into the general sit- 
ting-room of the Home, “ an’ if we don’t watch out some 
one ‘ll be buyin’ us right under our noses an’ takin’ us 
off to the city.” 

** Wouldn't it do just as well to leave us here, and call 
this a museum of antiquities?” responded Mrs. Upton, at- 
tempting to wound herself, that she might not feel so 
poignantly the weapon her less sensitive friend was using. 

‘There's Wen some one here already to-day tryin’ for 
you,” continued Mrs. Marden. ‘‘Leastways he asked 

or Elizabeth Hunt, an’ that’s the name I first knew you 
by. He said he knowed you was married, but he’d forgot 
the name. I told him you was out, an’ he’s to call again.” 

Except from benevolent ladies of the town, Mrs. Upton 
had not had a visit since she entered the Home, nor did her 
pride allow her to want any. 

** When did you say he was coming, Myra?” she asked, 
in agitation. 

“He didn’t quite say, but I think he meant to-mor- 
rer. You're tuckered out,” she added, sharply. ‘‘Go an’ 
rest a spell. Whatever do _ want to walk your legs 
off for?” Her tenderer feelings always irritated her, for 
they were in contradiction of fer estimate of herself as a 

rd-l shrew. 

“T'm goin’ out,” she continued, ‘‘to see the new fire 
department that James L. Haight takes so much pride in. 
It goes off at six o'clock, when the town-clock rings, an’ 
they say them horses is ready to leave the stable in three 
shakes of a lambs tail.” 

Mrs. Upton climbed wearily to her room, after Mrs. 
Marden and the unpopular Mary Bartlett had disappeared 
down the wide elm avenue. The ohly other oc- 
cupant of the house was old Miss Greene, as she was called 
even by her contem . She had never been young 
in spirit, and now body had caught up, as it were, 
and there was harmony between her physical and psychi- 
cal natures, She was silent always, and unsympathetic, 
and knitted endless numbers of slumber slippers, during 


which absorbing occu she resented interruption; so 
Mrs. Upton, even with ber longing for companionship, 
had but small m to enter her half-closed door. 


Once in her own simple room, which she had touched 
here and there with tasteful fingers—much to the disgust 
of the inexorable Mary Bartlett, who, before all things, 
was a rigid housékeeper—she sank into a large —- 
chuir and wandered into a delightful haze of 
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cence, in which the men were always young and the 
maidens always beautiful. There seemed to in her 
mind one figure of which she was almost unconscious, so 
linked it was with her own personality, and that was her 
own younger self; and always near her was another, a 
man, but he was always out of reach. He was an ignis 
Satuus, the — light in her young life, but always 
beyond her. Tired at las} and chagrined, the girl in the 
day -dream relinquished her hopes, and united her life 
with one who persistently it her, and from that time 
the light that had so long led her went out in hopeless 
distance. 

The old woman in the chair was looking far away to 
the mountains, and reminiscently singing, in a low gentle 
voice not quite under control, 

“Love was once a little boy, heigho, heigho! 

Then ‘twas fan with him to toy, heigho, heigho!” 
when the sound of wheels, and then the front-door bell, 
told of an arrival. The dream of vanished years flew 
away, confronted by the necessity of the moment. Miss 
Greene's rheumatic knees would not allow of her descent, 
and all the others were out, so she must open the door. 
She glanced hastily in the glass to straighten her soft lace 
cap, but quite missed seeing what was patent to all who 
looked on her—a sweet unselfish soul shining from her 
eyes and making pleasant marks about her mouth, quite 
iu harmony with the lines etched there -by sorrow. 

She opened the street door, und indicated to the enter- 
ing visitor the way to the sitiing-room, around the walls 
of which Myra Marden had arranged illuminated texts 
brought from the last home she had owned. Her amiable 
intent od yor meg the visitor was expressed by ‘‘ Welcome,” 
in shaded blue, placed where the eye would meet it on 
pew pew ‘**God Bless Our Home,” shone resplendent in 
red yellow where all could see; and ‘‘Come Again,” 
in subdued purple, uttered the graceful wish of the estab- 
lishment as the visitor passed out. 

Mrs. Upton followed the tall form into the room with a 
— curiosity. He was the man she had met on her 
walk. 

*‘T want to see a lady whose name was once Miss Eliz- 
abeth Hunt,” he said, courteously bowing to the lady 
before him. “I have been to her old home, where I used 
to know her, and was told that I should find her here. I 
tried once before to-day, but she was out. May I ask of 
you if she is now at home, and if she will receive her old 
friend Lauren Hamilton?” 

The slight frame of the little woman trembled, and the 
color flushed her delicate pale cheek. Her sweet dream 
of by-gone years, from which so common a thing as the 
door-bell had awakened her, was being linked with the 


resent. 

Standing before him, with her face upturned to his so 
far above her, she clasped her hands to ¢ontrol their tell- 
tale trembling, and with all her sweet soul shining from 
her eyes she said, simply. 

“ Tam Elizabeth Hunt, Lauren!” 

The moments that followed were too filled with emotion 
to be reckoned — ordinary annotations of time. The 
man stood mute before the woman, his arms folded across 
his breast, breathing deeply, with his head thrown eagerly 
forward. Motionless save for his cyes, these scanned 
piercingly every lineament of the face before him. He 
noted the soft white hair with straying tendrils, the re- 
fined contour of brow and cheek and chin, the piteous 
eyes upraised. His eyes travelled over the little figure, 
upright, though the ulders drooped a bit, the clasped 
hands appealing. Within him rose such a tumult of 
thought that it needs must find an outlet. His heart was 
young; the image of this woman which he had cherished 
within it was also yoy He could not in one brief mo- 
ment tear it out and in its place set the picture he saw be- 
fore him now. 

Elizabeth Upton waited. She had waited through life; 
she well might wait « little longer. The silence was like 
a mighty cavern in which each heart-bent sounded an in- 
frequent bell. She quickly traced on the smooth-shaven 
face of the man some of the fulfilled indications of his 
youth. And she chided herself for her failure to recog- 
nize them in that quick glance of first meeting. Later, 
when this dreadful mutual scrutiny and endless silence 
were over, she would beg forgiveness. Ile had come now 
as her deliverer: she felt that. He would once more give 
her a home of her own, and her few remaining days 
would be spent within its happy retirement. At the 
thought her lip trembled, her eye brightened. Lauren 
moved as though to speak, and she listened with both 
soul and sense. 

“I do not see any trace of what you used to be. I 
never should have known you.” His voice was deep and 
slow. Each word drove mercilessly into the heart of the 
woman before him; but, consumed by the f of his 
own disappointment, he, all unseeing, left her with a 
heavy step, youth dropping from him as a loosened gar- 
ment. And so he passed from out her presence for the 
last time on taking with him such a bundle of dead 


hopes as it would seem impossible to have raised in so 
short a time. 


**Can’t you hear me, Mrs. Upton?” asked Myra Marden, 
bending over her as she lay in bed the third day after 
Lauren Hamilton had left her. She had lain quiet on her 
narrow white bed ever since they found her insensible on 
the floor of the sitting-room. Now she opened her eyes, 
and Mrs. Marden was trying to rouse her. 

“Don’t you know me, Mrs. Upton? It’s me, Myra, an’ 
I’ve heaps to tell you. My Cory’s come back with Jim 
Leeds, an’ is a woman, an’ has found out that the 
mail-box wasn't never opened that had my letter in it, an’ 
she’s goin’ to a home for me, an’ you’re to come too. 
Do you hear? A home of our own, with no visitin’ com- 
mittee, just ourselves, an’ flowers, an’ things we love. 
— you please ee ae. Upton?” 

early sun pur mountains, putt bright- 
ness and color into all earthly thin Neel made Se 
masses of cumulus clouds, but Elizabeth Upton awoke 
to a far greater fiery. 

Under her pillow rag | found a large folded handker- 
chief which had on it the crinkly spots of many tears, 
and in one corner were the embroidered initials “L. H.” 
im soaues SS Gah ety lands ond Wid it over the 
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the scenes of this completed life. The whole town seemed 
to pause to count and listen. 

he first stroke fell upon the air with a joyous ring, as 
it told of the happy year of babyhood. A score more of 
strokes, which sent their gladness away off to the grim 
hills, carried the little life to womanhood, and there the 
tones began to lengthen and deepen with an ominous 
hum. It was the utterance of a disappointed life, one 
depressed, and deprived of the love that makes life liva- 
ble. Forty strokes were sadly reached, and culminated 
almost in a groan. After that the knell was slow, regular, 
impassive, and at fifty seemed to say, ‘‘ Who enters here 
leaves hope behind,” so flat and lifeless were the tones, 
with dreary waits between. The bell struck in accord 
with the hearts of women at work in homes where labor 
and privation were not made endurable by love and en- 
couragement, and awoke in them a sympathy with the 
finished life they had never known when Elizabeth Upton 
was a fellow-worker. At seventy-five the unwilling bell 
lagged feebly, as the added years had done, and every 
one in weariness had stopped counting the strokes save a 
little boy at school, who found in them distraction from 
his task. And the last stroke of all—it was not a rounded 
pean of bec = clanging out triumphant to the sky; 
rather it rung like those preceding it, and hung question- 
ing in air with an upward tone—an unfinished phrase, 
awaiting its completion in the other world. 


SUGGESTIONS TO 0OUTWARD-BOUND 
TRAVELLERS. 
I, 


HEN our steamer lands us in a foreign port—it mat- 
ters little whether it is an English-speaking port or 
not—the traveller who has not taken the trip to Europe 
before wonders what to do first. Having donned our 
shore garments, packed our steamer trunk and given it to 
the room steward, who brings it to the custom-house for us, 
and having given our fees to this same steward, our stew- 
ardess, our table steward, and deck steward, we have no- 
thing to do but wait with our hand-baggage until the 
gangway is placed in position and we can go ashore. 
ith our fellow-passengers we enter a large room, 
where custom-house officers nbound on every side. They 
stand behind long tables, upon which our hand-bags and 
rolls are placed, and which we should prepare at once 
to unlock, A cheerful compliance with the request to 
open all packages does much to make our passage through 
all custom-houses pleasant and easy, and a person seldom 
has disagreeable experiences who obeys the requirements 
of the law of the country she is entering. Travellers, as 
a rule, and American travellers especially, are treated with 
consideration. They will ask you, in French, German, or 
Italian, ‘‘ Have you anything dutiable?” and as cigars and 
brandy are what they seek, one can truthfully answer in 
one word, * Nothing”—a word easily learned in all three 
languages. When our hand-baggage has been examined, 
one of our party usually stands guard over it, in some out- 
of-the-way corner, while the others, with trunk keys in 
hand, wait for the trunks to be brought from the steam- 
er’s hold. One claims them as they appear, and they all 
must be opened, as a rule. As the place for examining 
trunks is large, a distinctly marked trunk is necessary. 
A red ring or cross on the end of a trunk is seen at a great 
distance, when initials are not distinguishable. Great pa- 
tience works wonders in a custom-house, and when rough 
hands plunge into every corner among our small number 
of treasures we are supposed to smilingly approve. The 
hat-tray is always attractive to these guardians of the 
peace, and then a woman is allowed to make known her 
feelings by a gentle ‘‘ Prenez garde, s'il vous plait!” or, 
* Bitte, in acht nehmen!” or, again, the soft Italian, ‘* Ba- 
date, per piacere!”—all of which is simply, ‘‘ Please take 
care.” Ifa person preserves a calm indifference, and does 
not attempt to violate their laws, there is nothing to dread 
in these places of customs. But no fee is ever offered a 
custom-house official. 

After passing the customs, a porter carries our luggage 
to a cab, or if we have too many trunks for a one-horse 
carriage we must take a larger one. A one-horse cab can 
carry comfortably two people with their hand-baggage, 
and two small trunks in front with the driver. We direct 
the coachman to the hotel previously decided upon, our 
decision having been reached by our red-bound Baedeker. 
Faithful, reliable, never yet found wanting in any item of 
information for the tourist, this guide to every corner of 
the continent is invaluable. One can follow its advice in 
every detail. The first hotel mentioned by Bacdeker, if 
he tells us it is suitably located, is safe to select always. 
A traveller can never be at a loss where to go or what to 
see in any city in Europe—or anywhere, one can add—and 
she can be her own courier or valet de place if she has a 
Baedeker. It is charming to find out for one’s self the 
places of especial interest if one has plenty of time, but a 
valet de place saves time and money, and is often neces- 
sary. 

On reaching the hotel the proprietor greets us, as well 
as every waiter and porter in the hotel if not busy. A 
person makes then her arrangements. If remaining a 
week or two pension rates are desirable, and can be made 
everywhere. The European landlords delight in charging 
for every candle, unless specially specified, and ‘* lights ” 
and ‘“‘service” should be carefully included in the ar- 
rangement. Single rooms, with lights, service, and three 
meals a day,can be obtained in good hotels for two dol- 
lars, or ten francs, in most cities of France and Italy, and 
more reasonable rates can be made, according to length of 
stay. In Germany everything is remarkably reasonable. 

he hotel arrangements being made, and a much-needed 
rest taken, one should have her first view of a foreign 
city by driving about it, seeing its buildings and cathe- 
drals, before attempting to enter any particular place. 
Cabs abound on every side, and for a ridiculously low 
price, and a fee of two cents besides, will convey us every- 
where. It is well to save steps for churches and galleries. 
And never go into these places without an extra wrap. 
Coming from the warm sunshine into these cold places, 
fevers and other illnesses are sometimes produced by the 
inevitable chilling. Care und rest, and not over-fatiguing 
one’s self, must be a law to the traveller. 

When the first city is seen sufficiently, we have per- 
haps no definite idea what we desire to do next. We 
want to visit Rome perbaps, and Paris, and we know of 
the places of absorbing historic interest and the wonders 
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of scenery lying in the space between, but we do not 
kuow how to order our going or what path to choose, 
Go at once to Gaze’s Tourist office, my friends, or Cook’s, 
for their agencies are in all cities, and tell them your 
dilemma, and ask their advice. They make out charming 
trips daily, and can tell you all in an hour. Tickets for 
your entire trip bought from them save you much anxiety, 
for they tell you of trains and luggage and give you val- 
uable advice. Do not, unless you specially desire it, join 
any party, for your tickets bind you to nothing. Leave 
your steamer trunk with them—they will give you a re- 
ceipt for it; and a month before you sail for home notify 
them by what steamer you return, aud they will send 
your trunk by slow express to meet you. 

The porter in most hotels is there to aid you, and speaks 
English. He will give you all information about ‘‘ book- 
ing” your luggage (by which they mean checking), and he 
will do it for you—but it is so little trouble to do it your- 
self. When you leave a hotel you take everything with 
you. A stated and printed tariff tells you what to pay 
your cabman for every piece of baggage. Arriving at 
the station, a baggage-carrier comes to your cab, and no 
matter what language he speaks, you merely tell him the 
name of the place to which you travel and show him 
your tickets. He takes your trunks, then your hand-bag- 
gage, on his handcart, and you follow him. He has the 
trupks weighed by men there for the purpose, and mo- 
tions for you to approach a small window, where a man 
sits, who gives you a slip wt ge bearing a number and 
your place of destination. The man who weighed your 
trunks has called it out to him, but you may not have un- 
derstood. This man demands money, and if you cannot 
understand what he says point to his pen, and he will 
write the amount in plain figures. Then keep carefully, 
and in a safe place, that piece of paper, for it is all you 
have to prove that you are owner of those trunks, 

Now you are started on your journey. At first these 
arrangements trouble you, for fear they are not right, but 
it is really easy and comfortable as soon as you me 
used to it; and although accustomed to our own excellent 
system of handling baggage, you will find no trouble with 
these foreign methods. 

In every station in which you arrive a dozen men will 
spring to do your bidding, und you must select one to 
take your small baggage from the compartment and carry 
it to whatever hotel omnibus you direct, you folowing 
close behind him, If no stage js sent from the hotel 
chosen this man will call a cab, and taking your paper 
check, will bring your trunks to you. If the omnibus is 
on hand, the porter of that hotel takes charge of your 
trunks, and you give your carrier the usual fee for hand- 
bagguge of two or two and a half cents a bag. 

n Italy and Franee first-class compartments are desir- 
able, but second-class. for ‘‘ ladies only,” are often com- 
fortable; and if not, one can change at any station to a 
first-class compartment by paying the difference in price. 
In Germany second-class is excellent. HELEN Keira. 


COLD DISHES FOR HOT WEATHER. 
BY YSAGUIRRE AND LA MARCA. 
VEGETABLES. 


few rs every variety of vegetables can be eaten cold; 
and as the manner of preparing them is not unlike 
that of salads, but few receipts are given. 

Artichoke Bottoms.—Boil 6 artichoke bottoms in salt 
and water; when done take them out and remove the 
chokes ; boil till tender, and allow to cool. Spread some 
anchovy paste over each, and mask with a mayonnaise 
dressing ; garnish with hard-boiled eggs and capers. 

Asparagus.—Drain a can of asparagus tips and wash in 
cold water. Fresh asparagus may be used if preferred. 
Place the asparagus on ice, and serve with oil, vinegar, 
salt, and pepper. 

Beets.—Cook and peel the beets; when cold cut into 
rounds, place in a deep dish, and cover with vinegar; 
add a little salt. 

Cucumbers.—Cut large cucumbers into rounds; place on 
ice; serve with salt, pepper, oi!, and vinegar. Tomatoes 
may be prepared in the same manner. 

nions.—Cut the onions into rounds, and pour boiling 
water over them; allow to stand for five minutes; then 
throw off the water. This will do away with the strong 
odor and bring out the delicate flavor. Place the onions 
in a deep dish and cover with vinegar; season with red 
peppers cut into strips and salt. 


GAME. 


Florendine Hare.—Bone a hare, except the head; make 
a stuffing of bread crumbs, the chopped liver, half a pound 
of bacon, a glass of red wine, an anchovy, 2 eggs, a little 
sweet-marjoram, oe, salt, pepper, and nutmeg; fill the 
hare with the stuffing, being careful to force it up to the 
head; sew the opening, tie in a cloth, and boil for an hour 
and a half in 2 quarts of water; when reduced to half 
add a pint of port, a table-spoonful of lemon juice, and 
one of catsup. When done take out the hare and allow 
to cool; fill the eyes with a little piece of beet, and place 
sprigs of parsley in the mouth. Reduce the liquor to half 
a pint, or until it jellies; pour over the hare ; garnish with 
rounds of hard-boiled eggs, beets, and sprigs of parsley. 

Larded Hare.—Bone 4 hare, lay it flat on a board, and 
season with pepper, spices, chopped mushrooms, parsley, 
thyme, and shallots; spread force-meat over it, roll it up 
very tightly, and lard it with bacon. Put the bones_and 
some ham into a stewpan with a few bay-leaves, onions, 
thyme, parsley, a few blades of mace, and half a pint of 
port; cover the bones with fat bacon, put in the hare, and 
cover it also with bacon; set on a slow fire to simmer for 
two hours; take out the hare, and allow to cool; glaze 
with aspic jelly; garnish with parsley. 

Partridges a la Frangaise.—Truss the partridges and 
skewer them; cover the breasts with slices of lemon, and 
over them lay some fat bacon; wrap them in paper and tie 
tightly. Roast for three-quarters of an hour; when done 
ake off the paper and serve cold with the juice of Seville 
oranges. : 

Potted Partridges.—Truss the partridges; season inside 
with salt and pepper; place in a stewpan lined with slices 
of lean ham; add a bunch of thyme, some whole pepper, 
and allspice; cover with slices of ham; add a pint of water; 
cover tightly and stew for two hours; keep in the pot till 
cold, then put into pots with a few whole 
pour clarified butter over them and cover tig 
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Potted Partridges (2).—Clean the partridges, and season 
with mace, allspice, pepper, and salt; lay them breast 
downwards on a pan; pack the birds as close as possible; 
add plenty of butter; cover the pan very well and bake. 
When cold put the birds in pots and cover with buttcr, 
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| ANSWERS-TO ‘38 
CORRESPONDENTS 


Mavp.—See two articles, Suggestions for Outward-bound Travellers, 
in this and a preceding number. 

Serrempee,— vivid rose, pink, and yellow will be the colors 
worn by bridemaids next autumn. Get either taffeta or Liberty satin, 
penny | as ee stiff or soft silk, Make with a Marie Antoi- 
nette u of white mousseline de soie, and let the skirt open on a 
front breadth also of ine. 

Ienonant.—The white lawn turned-over collar and cuffs are worn 
only by widows, and are the correct thing for them to wear with both 
house and street dresses. They are a priate for the young and 
elderly alike. Answer the inquiries, calle, ete., during your husband's 
illness by notes written as soon as you feel equal to the task. 

Aw Oty Sussoniper.—If the wedding is at seven o'clock in the 
morning, both the bride and her maids ld wear wool and silk cos- 
tumes suitable for travelling. Gray or brown cloth will be appropriate 
for a November going-away gown. It is too early to tell you how they 

id be made. Leave them until ember at least. At a noon 
the Cay Same | bride might wear a white taffeta dress with 
" mousseli; 





waist ine de sole banded with insertions, The 
could wear colored silk cré; The bride should wear a 
veil of tulle with the white dress, and a hat with her woo! dresa, 

Caniguton.—Plain skirts as full as they are now worn, and in some 
cases even wider, will be worn next season, will be stiffened 
in the back, but, as at it, many women will abjare all heavy 
interlining. It is too y 10 speak of the fashions of waists, even of 
the simplest tailor _— but as your frock is not to be made antil 
August, you can wait until something definite is known. This is also 
true of the jackets—nothing is yet ided, Both green and brown 
will be worn in the autumn, atch the New York Fashions for the 
earliest bints of the future. 

Igxoraxor.—When wearing black for your mother, even though 

‘ou do not wear crape, avoid gold jewelry. There are inexpensive 
ck cords for the watch instead of a gold chain, Wear shell or jet 
side-combe in preference to those of gold. Velvet, lace, and satin are not 
worn during the first year, but the white wool or duck skirt with a 
black and white silk waist js permissible. 

“ Horas.”—Yon will need both light and medinm-hcavy clothing for 
San Francisco. This is true of both inner and outer wear. Get serge 
dresses with shirt-waisis for school dres-es, and have crépons and 
other liens for nice i Get straw hats for the present, and 
one of felt for later on, A warm jacket, ulster, and mackintosh are 
necessary for school-girls, 

H. B.—The bridemaids’ organdie gowns should be high-necked over 
a fitted silk waist of the same shade, with the skirt hanging full over a 
gored foundation of silk. A Marie Antoinette fichu of the organdie 
completes the waist. You have too many colors for effect in a 
bridal procession, Dress the bridemaids all alike, and let the maid of 
honor be entirely in yellow. Let the bride give fans, brooches, or 
bracelets, and the groom the usnal scarf-pins. The bride carries white 
roses in her bouquet, but wears somewhere a bunch of real orange 
bh t is possible to obtain them, 

Ga. . ~ gt ane Ee — only for the very lightest 
mourning. As you are not in mourning, your handkerchiets need 
not bardered with black. tn rats 

M. B.—Make the ,wo ruffles at the foot of a gingham skirt cach four 
inches wide and without luce. Get a sailor hat and an Alpine bat for 
the sea-shore, Girls of fifteen part their hair in the middle and braid 
it in one heavy plait; then loop it low and tie it at the nape of the 
neck with ribbon, 

Bearniox Lovutse.—When there are two or more young ladies in the 
same family in society, it is correct for them to have a visiting-eard in 
common aes with their last name, as“ The MissesGray.” In the 
= of twins this form is also correct, and preferable to ‘ Mixses 

ray.” 

A. A.—Ata dinner party where the table is long the host and hostess 
should sit at the ends of the table, not at the sides. Where there is a 
round table it is proper for the host and hostess to sit in any place they 
wish, and not necessarily opposite each other. 

Inquiuke.—W hen strangers move to a small town where the church 
they attend has not a large con; tion, it is customary for the min- 
ister’s wife as well as the minister of their church to make the first call 
on them if there are ladies in the family. In a large city where there 
are several hundred or more families in the church it is not expected 
of the minister's wife to call on her husband's parishioners, The 
minister and his family usually welcome calls from the congregation, 
but there is no rale requiring that these should be paid, and a lady 
should certainly not return the pastor's professional call, nor assume 
that his wife has called unless she has left a card. 

A New-oomen.—It would be proper for you to acknowledge your 
friend's cards of sympathy by writing her a short note of thanks for 
her thought of you in your trouble, and explaining why you have been 
unable to call on her before, as it was your place tu ae. After the 
death of an infant the mother can e informal calls on friends 
— few months, but not on formal acquaintances for at least six 
mont 

Drxre.—A wedding-present should always be sent and addressed to 
the bride, not to the groom, unless a personal present is sent to him, 
when another nt should also be sent to the bride. In your case 
the gift should certainly be addressed with the card enclosed to the 
bride. The facts that you had not heard of her until you received the 
invitation, and that the groom is a nephew of your husband's, muke no 
difference. 

Sunsortnee.—The answer to your question depends somewhat upon 
the characters of the young lady and gentleman, their ages, eee 
etc. Upder ordinary circumstances a young man dogs not necessarily 
intend to ask a young woman to marry him becanee he sends her 
flowers, visits her, asks her to drive,etc. The manner in which these 
attentions are given shows more the intention in them than the deeds 
themeelyes, It is better for a young lady to receive them as trifling 
kindnesecs than as done with a serious motive, unless she is sure of the 
contrary. A young man, if he has no serious intention in such atten- 
tions to a young lady, should be very sure that she understands them 
us they are meant. 

. W.—For refreshments at a small noon wedding in August have 
iced bonillon, salmon with mayonnaise dressing, chicken croquettes, 
creamed sweetbreaqds, lobster and vegetable salads, sandwiches, ices, 
fruit, cake, and candies, and coffee and lemonade or punch; serve the 
lunch at mall tables out-of-doors, on the grounds or p If the 
bride invites only her relatives and bridemaids to the wedding, the 
groom should also invite only his relatives and ushers and best man ; 

it if the bride invites her intimate friends, the has the same 
privilege, althongh his friends may live in a different town and be 
ee to the je and her family. 

E, M. H.—It is a little difficult to anewer your question satisfactorily, 
as it is so indefinite. Send f catalogues of summer re- 
sorts with names of places, hotels, and toneding-honsen, with terms, 








le and make better terms at a se OF 
hotel than an where else, as board is there, and a nice 
class of board at inexpensive houses. Anywhere trom 
Boston to Cape Ann, as at Swampscott, Ln Manchester, Glouces- 
ter, etc., yon could probably find what you require, and if you write to 
or agent for addresees, stating your terms, etc., you will 


satisfactory answers. 

N. B.—A music-room should not be elaborately furnished, but to get 

the best effect for sound, and to suggest the purpose it is intended for. 

and little upholstered furnitu: ay yh 4 

ttle a urniture. For why do 

ae have white, with an oak inlaid floor nd 

curtains? One or two comfortable loun are necessary, 

and the rest of the furnitgre should be of wood. Hang otegraphs 

of prominent com and musicians on the walle; have a small 

on music, etc., and several music-racks, Some 

auch a room, but the principal thing 

m instruments, which should be the most 
pieces of furnitare, and give character to the room. 

F. 8. P.—If by a “*semi-dress-coat” — t, 








YOUTHFUL PARIS COSTUMES 


Ss istration on front page 


CHARMING summer gown for a young woman is 
A from the Maison Kriegek of Paris. It has a skirt 
und waist of crépon of the fashionable Ophelia shade 
which is a pinkish-mauve The sleeves and belt with 
long sash ends are of taffeta silk in alternate stripes of 
cream white and Ophelia. The skirt flares very full in 
large godets, but is quite close fitting about the hips The 
round corsage is fitted into the belt, and has a full vest of 
cream-white mousseline de soie, the mousseline also form 
ing the draped collar with large rosettes on the sides 
Venetian guipure lace in graduated points forms a very 
effective trimming. The silk sleeves are cut bias, and are 
pleated just above the elbow. 

The yellow straw hat is trimmed with large white roses, 
and their green foliage set amid loops of taffeta ribbon 
changing from green to mauve. The parasol is of white 
foulard, and the gloves of white kid 

The pretty frock of the small girl is of Pompadour silk, 
the ground cream white and the design small roses. The 
skirt is laid in fan-pleatings in front and back, part of the 
front being in one piece with the waist. The corsage is 
gathered very full at the low-cut top and again at the 
waist-line A large double collar of the silk cut in effec 
tive points reaches out on the sleeves and low on the bust 
French children wear the throat uncovered, but a guimpe 
of fine Irish guipure lace is provided if the gown is to be 
sent to this country The sleeves are « xtremely large and 
ful A wide sash of white satin ribbon is tied in large 
projecting loops in the back. This frock is from the 
Maison Marindaz of Paris 
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The capeline is of white Leghorn, flar- 
ing high in front, and trimmed in rose 
color. The satin ribbon is pale rose in 
terwoven with white, and the nodding 
plumes are of similar rose tints. 


FRENCH TRAVELLING 
COSTUME. 

N excellent garment at this season of 
A the year is a large Worth cloak de- 
signed for travellers, It is made so am- 
ple that it entirely covers and protects the 
dress beneath, permitting the traveller to 
wear a handsome gown and appear well 
dressed at the end of the journey. The 
cloak illustrated is of beige-colored cloth 
trimmed with a chicorée ruche of silk of 
the same color, Taffeta or gros grain silk 
is preferred for this ruche, which is very 
full, with notched edges. The shape is a 
jong redingote, the fronts straight and 
double-breasted, the back fitted to the 
waist-line, then gathered or pleated there 
very full to fall in broad soft pleats to the 
foot It may have large sleeves, or be 
entirely without them, ample armholes be 
ing all that is needed under the cape, and 
crushing large sleeves of the gown less 
than any sleeves could possibly do. The 
cape forms graceful godets in the back, 
and has large revers bordered with a silk 
ruche. The inner side of the revers is 





TRAVELLING CLOAK FROM THE MAISON WORTH, AND VIROT SAILOR HAT. 
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BACK VIEW OF WORTH TRAVELLING CLOAK. 


covered with a collar of white guipure. Large pearl 
buttons. 

Similar cloaks are made of mohair in dust-brown shades, 
or gray, navy blue, or black, with a taffeta ruche to corre- 
spond. Shot taffeta silk cloaks are really elegant wraps 
when made in this way, and are used for cbaching, when 
driving to the races, and at the sea-shore. Dark blue shot 
with black or brown, and green with black or blue, are the 
favorite colors for such garments. Blue shot with gold, 
and green with red, are also seen. 

The sailor hat suggested by Virot to accompany this 
travelling wrap is of very thick straw banded with white 
moiré ribbon. A pair of black quills are placed high and 
erect on the left side, and at the foot of the quills is a 
buckle of strass stones. 


THE HEALTH OF GIRLS. 


: an age when re = education of women is so 
much considered, and when so many sacrifices are 
made by parents and guardians that the girl's mental train- 
ing should be quite up to the standard of that accorded 
her brothers, it is well to voice the caution that her phys- 
ical health should be more thoroughly looked after. Edu 
cators who are also observers of the relative characteris 
tics of men and women say that it is the girl always who 
is most painfully conscientious to make all possible use of 
her opportunities. The boy, they .tell us, will, without 
urging, take to exercise and healthy bodily training, even 
if school tasks are neglected. The girl, being morbidly 
careful to fulfil her whole duty, has to be sent to the 
sports to which her brother betakes himself naturally. 

When mothers complain of their daughters’ immature 
figures the hygierist retorts, ‘‘ What gymnastic exercises 
did you require of them?” It is the age for exercise of 
the body as well as of the mind. Boys’ spines are straight 
and girls’ backs crooked because the former use all their 
muscles and the latter do not. When the body is making 
its most rapid growth the evil of improperly used muscles 
is particularly baneful. Sitting overlong in a slouching 
attitude will tend to contract the chest, as carrying too 
heavy weights over the back will spoil the normal spinal 
curves, Leaning too much on one side, standing too long 
upon one foot,even carrying constantly a pocketful of 
weighty articles on one side of the dress, might suffice at 
the developing age to induce spinal curvatures. 

The daily use of the trapeze, the swing, or other ap- 
pendage of a gymnasium, the playing of a lively game in 
which arms and legs are employed and every muscle 
brought into due action, are essential to the development 
of the thorax and the muscles of the trunk. Girls should 
run and row and ride and swim and skate no less than 
lads do. Only so can they best fulfil in the future the 
vatural duties of life. 
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DOCTOR 


CHAPTER VI 
NNE awoke often that night, to tell herself that she 
i would not go down to breakfast. She would make 
it a rule for life now not to hold any hypocritical parley 
with people who were uncongenial to her and whom she 
despised 

But very early in the morning she stepped out on the 
porch where Milly was feeding the pigeons 

“Anne! Why do you wear your best merino in the 
morning?” she exclaimed 

** Quite right, my child! 
son is a fine bit of color. I hunger for color. These hills 
are so gray and dull. But peaceful—peaceful. Now the 
Southern mountains are full of sadness and unrest—like 
man's ineffectual strivings heavenward. They depress 
you jut in these hills tuere is a fat, well-fed content 
d'ye see what | mean, Nancy? Satisfied, pliegmatic like 
their Dutch owners. Like our good Brooke coming yon 
der.” 

I really don’t understand what you mean, papa,” said 
Milly Southern men do not strive for heaven any more 
than Pennsylvanians, and nobody's strivings need be in 
effectual who follows the teachings of the Bible and 
Prayer-book. As for Brooke, 1am glad that one of the 
Warrick family is well-fed and content.” 

“So aml. I have a great respect for Brooke. He is 
making money out of his calves, no doubt. I hoped once 
for better things from him than money or calves, but— 
that fellow has not a single aspiration.’ 

**Much better without aspirations,” Milly said, watch 
ing him as he sprang from his horse and crossed the lawn, 
waving his hat, and calling out that he was to go after all 
The doctor ran to meet him, delighted. Nobody could 
long be ill-tempered with the sensible, affectionate fellow. 
Even Anne’s dignity relaxed when he wrung both her 
hands, declaring, ‘‘1 shall be with you for two months 
two months!” She smiled, but checked herself, and sat 
down beside him at the table with.a severe face 

**This makes the thing complete,” said the doctor. ‘I 
could not have gone at any other time, you know—but 
having just given up my practice— You received my 
circular in Ohio, Calhoun?” 

“I did, and was much surprised by it.” 

‘“* Yes; everybody was surprised. I may say that that 
announcement took the medical profession unawares, like 
a blow between the eyes. Even Milly here wa? greatly 
surprised. I determined on the course after consultation 
with Anne, and at once issued the circulars. On reflec- 
tion, it does seem, sometimes, as if I had been rash. My 
income, Outside of my practice, is really very small. And 
here are the girls—” 

** But you thought it expedient to give it up?” 

* Begun in Haurer’s Bazan No. 27, Vol. XXVIII. 
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No. I can’t say that Anne and I considered it in the 
light of expediency at all,” knitting his brows anxiously. 

Ever since Davaine began his work, in 1850, I have been 
experimenting. lama mere amateur in science, but Anne 
thinks that I shall become more; that I am upon the verge 
of a great discovery which will benefit all mankind. Now 
I could not experiment and practise medicine at once 
Just at the critical moment for my microbes a flood of 
neuralgic women or croupy infants would set in, and 
there was an end.’ 

Mr. Calhoun’s dark face flushed. ‘It was Anne, then 
who persuaded you to leave her and Milly with a pittance, 
in order that you might make a great scientific discovery! 
It was like her.” He gave a short laugh. After a mo 
ment he turned to Mildred, his eyes twinkling, 

‘“‘And what did you think, Milly, when you came 
home? You pay the monthly bills, I think?’ 

Milly shot a warning glance at her father’s vague, trou 
bled face, and said, sweetly: 

** Whatever dear papa decides is best 
lifting her delicate eyebrows,‘‘it was done. Anne moves 
like a cyclone. I never fight against what is done.” 

‘*Poor little thing!” thought Calhoun, looking at her 
tenderly. He was used to the horrors of coal and meat 
bills and no money in the purse. And this soft creature 
would be so he Ipless before such trouble! 

‘* Papa,” twittered Milly’s sweet voice— ‘“‘ papa tells 
me that he hopes to discover the cholera bacillus and to 
inoculate for that disease. So when the cholera comes 
to this country, he will make immense sums inoculating 
for—” F 

‘*God bless me!” shouted the doctor. ‘‘ Do you expect 
me to take a fee, child? You are like Simon, wanting to 
sell the gift of God for money.’ 

“I was only joking, papa,” she said. 

The doctor hastily changed the subject. Milly sat si- 
lent, watching him with a bewildered look, as a physician 
might a mad patient 

When they rose from the table Anne hurried out of the 
room. The doctor laid his hand on Brooke's arm. “ Of 
course,” he said, ‘‘ practical men will call me a fool in that 
matter. But there are higher objects in life than money- 
grubbing, thank God! Besides, 1am not going to let the 
girls starve. Reports of my experiments will be well 
paid for—if one must take a paying view of it,” his thin 
nostrils dilating with a fine scorn. ‘‘I expect letters to- 
day from a publisher. By-the-way, that fellow Peter has 
not gone for the mail. You'll excuse me, Brooke,” and 
he hurried away, twitehing his gray mustache. 

Mr. Calhoun looked at Mildred. ‘It is more serious 
than I thought,” he said. ‘‘ What can you do?” 

Mildred came closer to him. ‘‘It is not as serious as 
you suppose,” she said, in a low voice. ‘* Papa’s paying 
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And besides,” 


practice never was large. It was nearly all gone now 
He did not see that, dear soul; but J saw it. He had 
plenty of work which paid him nothing. Now, you see, 
he is done with paupers. If he writes about his vibrios 
and things, it will bring in more money than they did, and 
if-he should make this discovery, it would help our social 
standing outside of Luxborough enormousiy. The dis 
tinction of learning pushes a family forward almost as 
fast as capital.” She was silent a moment, her forehead 
knitted anxiously. ‘‘I can manage for a year or two,” 
she said at last. ‘We have a certain income, and the 
rates of living are lower this year—beef is but sixteen 
cents a pound, and flour—” She checked off item after 
item on her little fingers, 

“You poor child!” said Brooke. 

‘‘Oh, 1 have been going through a narrow alley for 
years. It costs to keep in the front of Luxborough soci 
ety, I can tell you. To have dinners and receptions that 
are both charming and—cheap! What should I do with- 
out you, Cousin Brooke? I run to you with all my trou 
bles "—looking up at him with pleading eyes. 

‘* Poor little girl!” Calhoun thought her the most guil 
less of women. She had the habit of carrying the flighty 
vagaries of her father and Anne to him as one would car 
ry a faulty watch to an expert to be regulated. In fact, 
it was a relief for her to bare now and then her anxious 
little soul, whose movements were so carefully hidden, 
before the kind eyes of this reasonable cousin. 

‘*T have to make Anne’s way in society now,” she said. 
‘**She will not lift a finger to help herself.” 

‘*No,” laughed Calhoun. ‘I believe that 

‘““No. Anne’s intellect is not acute, I shall have to 
manage without help for a year or two 

‘* What help will you have then?” 

Milly,who never blushed, grew scarlet; her eyes dropped 
‘*Some door always opens to those who wait,” she said at 
last, smiling. 

Brooke felt that a blank wall had suddenly risen befor 
him. He talked uncomfortably of the weather, and afte 
glancing around, vainly searching for a glimpse of a crim 
son gown, bade her good-by. 

As soon as he was gone Anne reappeared. 

**You are very confidential with Brooke,” 
‘* He is a most uncongenial person, I think.” 

‘He is very kind; the only one of the Warrick coanee- 
tion that I know with common-sense. He has just prom- 
ised to buy my beef at wholesale prices. He is very use- 
ful to me.’ 

‘* Yes, he is quite competent to buy beef,” said Anne. 
“But he will not be useful to me. He does not interest 
me in the least.” 

Milly left the room, but Anne stood by the window. 
He was crossing the lawn. The man was utterly unwor- 


she said. 








thy. He had chosen low, ignoble work. How strong he 
was! What a hearty, kind voice, even when he talked to 
the dogs! 

If he was only the old Brooke, who used to hold her 


hand and comfort her when she was disappointed! 

She was disappointed vow. She knew that her life was 
to be a total failure. 

Anpe’s mother, at eighteen, bad a definite work and hope 
before her. The work was to learn how to keep a bouse; 
the hope was for a husband, children, and a house to keep. 
But Anne, at eighteen, belonged to another generation, 
The doctrine that work for the public was the highest 
duty for women had begun to creep into sight in this 
country. She had been taught that a woman must hunt 
for a nobler errand than to marry and bear children. 
These were accidental, secondary tasks. If she had lived 
now, she would probably have had the prevalent desire 
for notoriety and mistaken it for an inspiration, and have 
written an indecent novel to set forth a great truth, or 
rushed before the public to show how feebly she could 
kick against Christianity or marriage or the Tyrant Man. 

But ihe old decorous trammels were still upon her, and 
her soul was devout. 

** Here am I,” she used to pray, upon her knees, every 
day. ‘* What wilt Thou have me to do?” 

But there really seemed nothing for her todo. She had 
a plan to compose an oratorio which was to lift up all 
starved souls. But she never could get through with her 
scales correctly. She began two long poems, but her 
grammar always failed her at a pinch. 

A month ago the butcher-boy had sprained his leg and 
was laid up. Here was her opportunity. Every morning 


she tramped through the snow to his bouse, her eyes shin- 


ing, her heart thumping with zeal. ‘He that shall save 
a soul from death—” she used to whisper to herself in awe. 
She had Tom at advantage. He could not budge, his legs 
being in splints, while she lectured him. 

But Tom was cured. He had brought the chops for 
breakfast just now, swearing as as ever. It hurt 
the girl like a blow. Would God have none of her help? 
or was that lower class really no better than the brutes? 

Once she would have gone to Brooke to make it al! clear. 

Bah! She turned angrily from the window. Was she 
to make a man her guide and confessor because he had 
broad shoulders and eyes that held ber, and hurt her as 
they held? 

She went down to Mildred. The house was in order, 
the trunks and satchels piled in the hall. Milly was quietly 
seated at her desk, daiotily dressed, her curly hair knotted 
high from her white neck. She nodded when Anne asked 
if everything was done, and ran to meet the doctor, who 
came puffing in, out of breath, from the frosty air. ‘* Sit 
down, dear papa,” she cooed. ‘‘Sotired. You are worn 
out with this preparation. Here isa cup of hot bouillon.” 

I do feel utterly tired out,” said the little doctor, with 
a groan of exhaustion. 

** But really, sir,” said Anne, standing bolt-upright be- 
fore him, ‘‘ you and I have done nothing. Milly has had 
all the work and worry. She always has them.” 

The doctor set down the bow! angrily. 

**Mildred, have you been doing menial work? I gave 
all necessary orders to the servants. We may be poor; 
but the women of my family shall never labor, please 
God!” 

“ Of course not, dear,” said Milly, strokin 
hair, Ht moi, je suis Papillon! You shal 
will be Papillon to the end of the chapter.” 

He rose, grumbling, and went out into the hall. 

“ Now I've no patience with that!” said Anne. 
a butterfly! 


his grizzled 
work, and I 


* You 
You carry the whole family. You work 
like any grub. Why do you fool him so? 
‘Because! Oh, you do not understand men! They 
want to manage—to be at the head. Well, why not let 
them think that they are at the head? Papa thinks he is 
keeping us in idleness as his ancestors did their daughters. 
And he shall think it!” her pink cheeks paling a little. 


“I love my father, Anne, and I'd lie every hour in the’ 


day to make him happy.” 

Anne laugled, with a shrug, and said nothing. 

“If I could make papa into an energetic business man, 
then indeed,” said Milly. ‘ But I haven’t lived twenty- 
two years without finding out that you must take folks 
as God saw fit to make them, and do the best you can 
with them.” She sat down again to ber accounts, and 
Le mage | closed the book and laid pencil and pen neatly 
aside, with a nod of satisfaction. She had a surplus from 
last quarter, in spite of the money flung away on scientific 
books, tubes, and microscopes. It surely would not be 
long before her father would discover something. “ And 
I'll see that he has his royalty on the‘ gift of God,’” she 
thought. ‘‘Dear me!” she said aloud, ‘‘what is papa 
doing now? He has not looked at his tubes nor written a 
line for two days. What is it, dear?” she said, when he 
came in, affectionately. 

* T am looking—something I have mislaid—” 

“Some of your notes? Are you at work now on your 
papers on etching, darling? Or on germs?” 

‘he doctor grumbled an answer between his teeth. It 
was, in fact, Esmond which. he could not find, which he 
was re-reading for the twenticth time. ‘ Well,” he sighed, 
“Tl go back to my grind,” and toiled up the stairway. 
Milly called out that she would gladly take notes for 
him, but he thanked her, and hastily shut the door. 
** Milly's a sweet girl,” he groaned, ‘but she certainly 
does drive like the devil. here is that book?” 

He could not find it, and appeared again in the hall. 
“Going out, papa?” said Mildred. 

“Going to church, my dear.” The doctor polished his 
high hat aod drew on his worn gloves. “It is St. Peter's 
day, you know.” 

“ No, I did not know.” 

Milly considered herself a good Christian. No storm 
could keep her out of the pew on Sunday morning, and 
she paid promptly their assessment of church dues. But 
Saree week-days in her opinion argued a dis- 
ordered inte The doctor bustled about the room 
uneasily. 

“ Daughter, my dear?” 

“ What is it, papa?” 

“ The—the collection? For the hospital, you know? I 
really—1 am quite out of money—” 

coe anes her desk, tu her few notes over wist- 
fully, at last gave him, smiling, a scrip note for 
twenty-five cents, kissed him, and hurried him out of the 
door. Then the smile faded. 


on 
lect. 
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« People will think it isa dollar, perhaps,” she reflected.” 


‘* St. Peter, indeed! What right has the Church to take 
me by the throat for money in that way? As if a person 
at my age did not know how her twenty-five cents for 
clarity should go!” 

The doctor trotted down the muddy hill, keeping a close 
watch ou his polished boots. He began to plan how some 


day he would send turkeys and ice-cream to every hos- 
pital in town. Other people could send meats and bread 
on Christmas. ‘‘I’ll surprise them with something to 


make their mouths water on common days.” He entered 
the church, his eyes twinkling as he suw himself carviu 

the turkeys and giving out candy, for he had no idea o} 
being anonymous in this thing. He liked to be praised 
and thanked. In this glow of benevolence the -plas- 
ter in his et felt small and cold and greasy. 

The girls stood her on the porch, watching him. 
It was a cold, sparkling morning, the air full of vigor; 
the bare trees glittered with rime; the river flashed out 
between its hummocks of muddy ice; the red blood 
showed in the maples. The world to Anne breathed out 
a sudden new splendor; even the clouds swept over the 
hills as if hurrying to some wider life beyond. She looked 
down to where the crocuses were planted in the garden, her 
eyes slowly gathering tears as they saw the raised mound. 

“T ought to have gone with father,” she said. ‘‘I 
thought I'd begin the Spanish grammar to-day. What 
do I want with Spanish? It is just this crazy longing to 
do—to be something. If I were a boy I'd run away to 


Milly looked at her, perplexed. 

“I'm a fool!” Anne broke out. “I ought to be satis- 
fied. This dear old house, and your keeping everything 
so comfortable, and papa doing a great work for human- 
ity. Very few women have such a full, happy life.” 
Her breath came short, she stood silent, still looking to 
the mound in the crocus bed. 

Mildred watched her. The sudden throbbing of Ler 
own heart choked her. Was not the girl right, after all? 
Had not her dead mother talked in just that way? She 
had no such ambition as Anne. But to get money, to rule 
in society— 

Yet they had a happy home. They had enough. Her 
father’s and Anne’s wants were few. Simple food and 
clothes, a few good books, a few good friends. Why not 
sit down with them in quiet? 

A sudden loathing of the sham fashionable life which 
she had tried to lead overpowered her. The imitation 
Persian rugs, the terrapin made from mutton, the Warrick 
crest emblazoned on plated dishes—all her frantic efforts 
to vie with the woman yonder who had millions pressed 
upon her; her soul for the moment was filled with dis- 

ust. 

But she rallied. Why should she not eat real terrapin 
from solid silver, like the others? ‘‘ Why should I wear 
this coarse homespun?” Milly demanded of herself, sav- 
agely. ‘‘ Velvet is softer. Why should Anne and I creep 
through life afoot, without great houses and carriages and 
pearl necklaces and winters in Paris, if I can get these 
things for us?” 

All the little envies and rages of her life against richer 
women flamed up in her breast at that moment. But she 
answered Anne presently, with the usual slow lisp. 

“You are quite right, dear. Of course we are greatly 
blessed. Yet there are a few good things in the world 
which I should like you and papa to have. I mean to try 
= them to you.” 

man in a sleigh at the moment turned into the 
avenue. 
' oe is that?” said Anne, seeing ber sister's startled 
ook. 

**One of Mrs. Joyce’s men. Something is wrong.” 

**T thought you e her good-by this morning?” 

“I did. I thought I had arranged everything,” said 
Mildred, anxiously. ‘I left written directions for ser- 
vants, nurse—everybod ‘a 

** Papa tells me,” said Anne, “‘ that you have cared for 
her all of the years that I have been gone as if you were 
her daughter.” 

Milly’s laugh had a bitter tang. ‘Not all daughters 
would—” she began, but checked herself. ‘‘She is very 
old and very ill, and she is one of our blood, Anne,” she 
said, soon 

Anne suddenly stoo and kissed her. ‘‘ You are the 
best woman that ever lived, Milly,” she said, energetically. 
“‘ My idea of a saint is not a starved fright with lilies and 
a halo, but a plump little woman in blue serge.” 

**Hush!” said Milly, sharply. She was silent a mo- 
ment, and then added, gayly: ‘‘ Mrs. Joyce owns a moun- 
tain tract in Carolina. She wants us to visit it when we 
are there, and bring her Doctor Mears’s estimate of its 
value. They say,” she continued, her blue eyes kind- 
ling and the red deepening in her cheeks, ‘that the 
mountains in it are full of iron and corundum. The 
farming lands in the valleys are rich; there are mineral 
springs, mica mines. They have found gold and rubies. 

h, it is a priucipality in fairyland!” She ended with a 
shrill, nervous laugh. ‘Rattlesnakes and moonshiners 
hold it now. But one could easily drive them off.” 

**Has she never seen it?” 

“Seen it? No. She cannot even name a tenth of the 
things that she owns! Shares in silver mines in Mon- 
tana, in wheat farms in Minnesota—in banks—in rail- 
ways—” She stopped, craning her neck forward, her 
eyes half closed, drawing her breath with a whistling 


sound through her narrowing lips. 
~ Milly I’ cried Anne, tim be gy **What are you think- 


ing of ?” 

“TI?” recovering herself. ‘‘ Nothing. Poor Mrs. 
Joyce! She will not have these things but a year or two 
longer. Ah, here is Paterson. A note for me?” She 

it hastily. Wait, Paterson, until I 
bring my wraps.” 

Anne followed her. ‘Is she worse?” 

“No. But she writes in an odd way. Affectionately. 
She is never affectionate. She wants something. Per- 
haps she wishes me to give up going with you?” 

a lildred! You will not do that? You are not her 


“TI will go. 


slave. 

“‘Hush-h! I will do it if she asks it.” 

‘Why must papa’s wishes and mine be sacrificed to 
Mrs. Joyce’s whims?” 

“‘Because—” Milly looked keenly at her sister. Then 


ly 
yt aia ** She is very old and ill, dear. It is my 
y- 
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Vor. XXVIIL, No. 90. 
It was but a short drive to the Joyce house. Mildred 
entered the door, and through lofty halls and rooms 


whose plenishin of the tasie and wealth of man 
generations. Mildred knew the value of each picture ne 
cabinet. She had had time to learn it. One corps after 
another of cooks, fooumen, and nurses in these years had 
found Mrs. Joyce’s rule intolerable and left But 
Milly staid. She could not ask for her wages and P; 

She found the mistress of the house in ber wheel- 
beside her bed. She was an old woman, made enormous 
by disease. Her broad flat face, from the same cause, re- 
sembled an immovable mask of yellow wax, in which her 
small black eyes moved incessantly, hungry, challenging. 

“ Are you worse, cousin?” suid Milly, tenderly. 

The negro nurse, a large powerful woman in white cap 
and sm, drew. back into a corner, seizing a moment's 
relief. 

“No, I’m no worse. Unless the devil has n of 
me more entirely than usual,” suid Mrs. Joyce, with a 
barking laugh, in — had Milly the ears to hear, there 


was a certain — below the ill temper. 

* You should not er yourself 80,” she said, amiably, 
with a perfunctory smile, *‘ I thought perhaps you meant 
to bid me to stay. That you could not spare me.” 

** Not spare you? Bah! There is nobody and nothing 
that I cunnot spare. You will be more useful to me 
there than here, if you get proper estimates of the capa- 
bilities of that land from these men. Go and bring me 
some broth. No, Jane,” as the negro started forward. 
** Miss Warrick will go,” After the broth had beea brought 
and taken, she leaned back, yawning. ‘1 really don't 
know why 1 sent for you. You've done all you've had 
to do, and said all there is to say. You cau tell Jane 
again about that night draught. She makes it too hot.” 

**T will, dear cousin.” - 

“I'm a great deal worse,” Mrs. Joyce went on, fretfully. 
‘**Not since morning. I told you that. But since last 
mouth. These queer flutters in my head—I am certainly 
growing weaker every day. You will not find me here, 
Mildred, when you come back.” 

* Let me stay then, darling,” said Mildred,in a voice 
which, in spite of herself, was tired and bored. 

“Yes, I'll be gone. And even Jane will say, ‘A good 
riddance.’” 

“Don’t hurt me so, dear cousin,” Milly murmured, 
kneeling before her and caressing one of her great hands. 
** Don’t talk of leaving me.” She man to force the 
water into her eyes, but it was hard to wring it out. She 
had heard of fast-approaching death for — years. 

Mrs. Joyce was watching her keenly. The wintry 
ee struck full on the rose-tinted face, 

“Wait!” said Mrs, Joyce. “ ated Stay where you 
are. Mildred—” She leaned forward, her eyes searching 
the fair sweet countenance upturned to hers with a fierce 
eagerness. Milly was bewildered and pep ig want- 
ed something from her. This was why sent for 
her. But what? 

It seemed as if all of the years in which they had been 
together had led to this moment. clammy hand 
trembled in Milly’s firm little fingers, the coarse mouth 
quivered. Out of the intolerable solitude of her great 
age, Without a friend and without a God, with the chill 
of death on her, she turned to this girl for—whut? 

Milly smiled sweetly. ‘‘Is there anything I can do for 
you, dear?” she said, in her amiable little pipe. 

Another breathless pause. . 

Then Mrs. Joyce pushed her back roughly. ‘‘ You? 
Nothing! There is nobody! I drove them all away jong 
ago.” She leaned back, closing her eyes, while Mild 
stared perplexed at her bald head and waxed face. What 
did the woman want? In what had she failed? 

Mrs. Joyce then gave herself up to unusual ill temper, 
and during the next hour spared Milly no menial service. 
When Jane interposed, declaring that ‘‘de wohk wa’n't 
fit foh de young lady,” her mistress smiled ly. 

cae young lady loves to wait on her ‘dear cousin,’” 


she , 

At last Mildred closed the door of the Joyce house be- 
hind her. Her habit of feeling was naturally kind and 
amiable, but she would have been glad just then to see 
this old woman lying dead before her. As she passed the 
negro maide she thought they eyed her with contempt. 
She grew very pale, and her teeth chattered as with cold. 

**] am a servant, too—unpaid!” she said. 

On the road Mrs. Judge Hayes passed her in her vic- 
toria, her men in livery. Milly bowed and smiled sweetly 
and walked on, still smiling mechanically. Some day she 
too—she would not always trudge in the dust. Her liv- 
eries, her horses should tuke the lead in Luxborough. 


Some day— 
But the price to pay was heavy—heavy! 


(ro ue conTinuED.) 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN IRRITABLE 
WOMAN. 


I HAD always thought it my spine. The doctors told 
me so. The epigastric nerve, they said, was also in- 
volved. I took great comfort in the idea. It is always a 
solace to the weak to discover something upon which to 
lay the responsibility for a fault. I never felt, besf@es, 
that irritability really did beloug to me. I used to argue 
to myself that if, as Plato said, we never possessed a virtue 
until we exercised it unconsciously without question and 
in spontaneous expression, it must also be true that a 
vice could have no real possession of us unless we ex- 
ercised that unconsciously as well. And I was only too 
conscious of being irritable. Not haviug an aucestor to 


blame, I was glad to have my _— hie hoa 


Sometimes one of the fam 
rows too closely ever to make 


But I have studied the 
that mistake about m Ill-tempered and irritability 
because I have ex- 


are absolutely distinct. I know th 


amined over and over n every point of difference. 
into the custom of all 


perience he now judges 
very personalities of the sinners lend a world of difference, 
as each of them sees. However, leaving that side of it 
out of ule question, I do know that le are 
often irritable, while no amiable person is ever tom. 
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pered. Ill-tempered people, on the other hand, have in- . 


tervals of wonderful amiability. No; alike as irritability 
and ill temper may be in the effects produced, they are 
really as wide apart in nature as the poles. The world 
does not see this, because the world is always ss 
for its own convenience, calling nervous ple cross an 
cross people nervous, and irritable people ill - tempered. 
Yet, I wonder, is the mother whose head cracks with pain, 
to whom the rattle of a newspaper is like the report of a 
guu—is that mother irritable, cross, or ill-tempered when 
she 8 s sharply to her big affectionate boy og ype | 
into her darkened room. Perhaps I ought never to as 
these questions even of myself, for I see very well that an 
ability to make fine distinctions in our failings and weak- 
nesses means an ability to make for ourselves just so 
many little by-paths leading us into wider fields of self- 
indulgence. Still, I enunel bal wondering why I am ir- 
ritable at all, because I seem to myself to have none but 
the kindest feelings for others. love many people. I 
have always been glad to make any sacrifice for them. 
In disasters I am ooh, I often surprise others with my 
fortitude, my power of rebound. People have turned to 
me for comfort. Yet, for all that, I am horribly irritable 
at times—suddenly, without warning, too, when I thought 
I was happiest. And I have been so all my life, often to 
the very people I thought I loved best. 

-1 bad for a long time, as I have said, t comfort with 
the doctors, though they never ea my conscience. 
Then I one day found that shifting the responsibility for 
a fault even on to a spibe, a nervous system, or any other 
part of the body really benefits us no more than it bene- 
fits a child to pound a stool he has stumbled over. It is 
diversion, not a remedy, a mean resort of elder people un- 
able to teach the child a better lesson. 

My friends—not my family: my family, as I said, called 
it by a different name—my friends, too loyal to blame me, 
too honest to deny what they have seen, have been in the 
habit of sympathizing with me when I confessed to my 
own irritability. They have laid all the blame of it on 
my surroundings, the people with whom I was brought 
in daily contact. ‘‘ You dear girl,” they have said, ‘1 
don’t know how you stand your life at all,” or,“* Any one 
so amiable and generous as you are ought to be allowed a 
little outburst now and then.” Sometimes they said for- 
given instead of allowed, which showed, I now see, the 
variation of a degree or two iu their points of view, but I 
did not see it then. 

To shift the responsibility from my spine to my neigh- 
bor was an easy affair. Every sinner finds it so;1 kuow, 
and likes to have some other peg than a fault in himself 
on which to hang his excuses. But 1 used to dwell so 
much upon the faults of others, of those with whom I 
came in daily conflict, that I soon found I was pay | 
myself as a martyr. We women like to do so now an 
then; even good mothers with fretful children whom they 
are unable to manage are not above it at times. * It satis- 
fies, perhaps, the same sense which in men is satisfied by 
heroism. 1 don’t know—I only do know that love always 
dies that moment in which the sense of martyrdom is 
kindled in any human heart. It was dead in me, though 
I did not know it then, that moment in which 1 felt my- 
self a victim. 

And what atonements I made! My life has been full of 
them—atonements for the pain I have given. Some one 
would ask me ten absolutely needless and irrelevant and 
distracting questions in rapid suecession while 1 was busy 
at conaething else. Nine of these questions 1 would an- 
swer gently. At the tenth, more to stem the current than 
es else, I would speak sharply, and then I would 
see the hurt look on the face of child or sister as he or 
she turned away. I have given away half my possessions, 
and ali of my time for years, done twice as much as they 
who are never guilty of irritability have ever thought of 
doing, and all to make atonement for that look of pain 
my speech has aroused. Then what authority I have lost 
over children, households, and servants! 

By-and-by there came a time when, after shifting the re- 
sponsibility fram my spine to my neighbors, I shifted it on 
to myself. I had faced a moment all souls must face in 
their lives, when honesty compelled me to acknowledge 
that I, not conditions, was to blame. Perhaps this was 
helped by the horror of seeing love for certain people I 
had blamed dead, and of not knowing whether for love 
there could be any resurrection from the dead. These 
things are mysteries; I only know a thousand arrows 
pierced me, and that every unpatient thought I had sent 
out to others now returned double pointed back to me. I 
blamed myself as needlessly and as hopelessly as I had 
blamed others. I made spologies for an irritability no 
one else had perceived. I made long inconvenient jour- 
neys home, meaning to ask forgiveness for some irritable 
speech, only to be met with a laugh or a cry of bewilder- 
ment. What 1 had thought a fierce outbreak, judgiig 
from the tumult and pain of it in me, had been to them 
a mere ripple on the surface, hardly noticed. All this 
proved to me yet more strongly that the evil lay in me, 
not in anything without, nor anybody, and none the less 
was the evil real because unexpre fully. 

The awakening then had come. After many a struggle, 
conscience had rent the veil that blinded me, pointing the 
finger within my own heart, where the cause of all trouble 
lies. It was really being half alive to conscience before, 
as I bave since thought, that helped ta make me irritable, 
knowing its finger pointed somewhere and not seeing 
where. But now I realize that even irritability may be 
turned to good account if we regard it as one of the sigus 
of conscience, showing us when things are out of harmony. 
And irritable people, unlike the ill-tempered, are quick to 
perceive that. They love harmony, peace, good-fellow- 
ship. Only the trouble as I found it is,they are apt, 
when there is discord, to want to tune their neighbor's in- 
strument rather than their own. 

But how to tune my own! There is where my real 
work began and my idle shiftings ceased. I knew that 
too keen a conscience made me irritable, yet I would not 
want mine lax. I knew too that those who sometimes 
nagged me or annoyed me, those who perpetually, out of 
idle habit, thwa me, might be wrong; but that I, to be 
right, must first be sure that I was so, yielding my will 
whee I was wrong, holding to it if I was rig t with a 
quiet but gentle and un certainty that irresistibly 
accomplishes its own purpose, disarming opposition, and 
ee gy the soul of the one who holds to it, I knew 
too that I could conquer irritability best by relaxation 
rather than by teusion, I found I could do so by letting 
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for the time being of the thought, the purpose, the 
ea which it irritated me to have jarred upon or thwarted. 
I learned that by merging myself into an idea of univer- 
sal ae A I could find strength and avoid confusion; 
for by putting ourselves in harmony with all things’ we 
find all things working harmoniously for us. By loving 
so well that | respected the interests, the rights, even the 
idiosyncrasies, of others, sinking my own for the time out 
of sight when they happened to jar, — amazingly in 
——s my fault. Sympathy, understanding, com- 
passion, all could do the work for me. I learned all that 
-—learned it by bitter struggle, learned it by the help of 
others. But until in one of those flashes when the very 
invermost weakness of our nature is revealed to us I saw 
that it was so simple a thing as just the wanting my own 
way in everything, not my neighbor's nor another's, I 
never learned what it was in myself that made the 
trouble—my own way in all things, not my neighbor's nor 
another’s. Lititre Hamitton FRENcu. 


MUSIC IN LONDON. 


4 bee Royal ra at Covent Garden is an amusement 

not fo be entered into lightly or unadvisedly. In the 
first place, the prices for seats are double those we are ac- 
customed to pay in America (increased threefold when 
Patti sings), and the performances are regarded in the 
light of important sociq) functions, where elaborate toi- 
lettes are essential throughout the entire building, and the 
presence of royalty is the rule, and maintains the proper 
standards of form and dignity. The music and acting 
are necessary and agreeable accessories, and it is, of 
course, desirable that they should be first-class; but the 
names of a few great artists suffice as a guarantee of ex- 
cellence, and if ensemble effects are rarely good, they at 
least prove satisfuctory to audiences frankly desirous of 
studying the occupants of boxes and stalls fur more close- 
ly than the actors “pee the stage. 

Patti, singing in La Traviata, Il Barbiere di Seviglia, and 
in Don Giovanni, has drawn huge houses, and has covered 
herself with glory in all the old familiar rOles. The press 
seemed most seriously concerned in estimating the true 
value of her jewels worn on the opening night in Travi- 
ata, and in explaining how two detectives, disguised as 
chorus singers, never waudered from La Diva's side on or 
behind the scenes, and were responsible for the safety of 
diamonds said to represent £75,000. 

But certainly the great artist’s voice is in remarkably 
good condition, and although she was wretchedly sup- 
ported, it was delightful to hear her once more. In Don 
Giovanni Maurel’s presence was the only saving grace 
when Zerlina was not on the wage. and remembering our 
last winter’s performances of Mozart's great opera, in 
which M. Edouard de Reszké played so important a part 
as Leporello, the disappointing inadequacy of the Covent 
Garden representations seemed difficult to bear with pa- 
tiently. The best effects, taken as a whole, were secured 
in the Nozze di Figaro, with Madame Sembrich as Susan- 
na, Madame Emma James as the Contessa, Mile. Engle as 
Cherubino, the ever-faithful Mile. Bauermeister as Marcel- 
lina, and Maurel and Ancona as Il Conte and Figaro, the 
minor parts being creditably filled, and Siguor Randegger 
occupying the conductor’s chair. 

Madame Sembrich was a delightful Susanna, and her 
voice blended deliciously with Madame Eames’s tones in 
the charming duet of the third act, ‘‘ Sul’ Aria,” while her 
artistic phrasing, pure intonation, and chaste delivery 
were telling factors in the trio with Il Conte and La Con- 
tessa. Maurel personified the jote husband with great 
power, vocally and histrionically, and his picturesque ap- 
pearance was deservedly admired. 

Madame Eames rarely finds a part better calculated to 
disclose her merits and veil her limitations than that of the 
Contessa, and her costumes were singularly perfect in 
their quaint beauty. Mlle. Engle delivered her solo in a 
monotonous singsong most trying to endure, and made 
absolutely nothing of the famous “Voi che sapete.” 
However, she did better work in the concerted pieces, 
where she proved of real use. Carmen, given in Italian, 
with Madame Bellincione as the heroine, Ancona as Esca- 
millo, Miss Florence Monteith as Michaella, and Signor 
Viguas as Don José, can scarcely be classed as an inter- 
esting event, although it filled Covent Garden with seem- 
ingly approving listeners. 

The Ducal Court Company at the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane, give light opera to large houses, and vary their 
——— each night, — especially successful in 

ortzing’s Der Wildschiitz and in Smetana’s Verkaufte 
Braut, which have won favorable criticisms and success. 

Mr. Paderewski’s one recital, at St. James’s Hall, was 
given to a crowded house, and the enthusiasm of the 
audience—if judged from an English stand-point—made 
it evident that the great pianist’s popularity has suffered 
nodiminution. In spite of the auspicious conditions under 
which his concert was given, however, Mr. Paderewski 
was decidedly not in his best mood, aud the Erard piano 
which he used, though undoubtedly a fine instrument, 
did not lend itself as happily as the Steinway make to 
those exquisite tone effects which in America were so in- 
separably connected with the Polish master’s perform- 
ances. 

The programme cousisted of Mendelssohn’s Spinnerlied ; 
Chopin’s Prelude in D; Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 110; 
Brahms’s variation on a theme of Paganini’s (this possibly 
to challenge comparison with the marvellous performance 
of the same piece on the ang: evening by Rosenthal); 
Chopin’s Nocturne in G-Major, the ——- study in 
A-flat, and a Mazurka in B-Minor; umann’s Fantasia; 
a lovely song without words by Mendelssohn—played 
as only Paderewski can play it; and Paderewski’s brill- 
jant Cracovienne, followed by his Mélodie as encore ; 
Liszt’s Rhapsody No. 12, and Concert-Study in F-Minor; 
and two encore numbers by Rubinstein. 

Mr. Paderewski was also the soloist at Herr Nikisch’s 
third orchestral concert, which took place four days later 
at Queen’s Hall. Herr Nikisch gave a sympathetic read- 
ing of Beethoven’s Leonora Overture, and a lifeless inter- 
pretation of ‘I'schaikowsky’s Symphony in E-Minor, No. 
5, which was especially unfortunate, as this work, so 
familiar in our American concert-rooms, was heard for 
the first time in London. Mr. Paderewski’s contribution 
was his own Polish Fantasia for piano-forte and orchestra, 
an — and very beautiful composition, deeply na- 
tional color, and wholly charming in its impet q 
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— movement, its striking rhythmic accentuations. 
he encore which followed was selected with a view to 
strong contrast, and proved a dreamy melody by the same 
author, the creation doubtless of introspective moments, 
and tinged with a lingering all- pervasive melancholy. 
The concert was brought to a close with Waguer’s Over- 
ture to Die Meistersinger, delivered, we regret to say, in a 
most ineffective manner, Herr Nikisch failing to bring 
out the main themes with sufficient clearness, and being 
a —— unequal to the sustained warmth of color — 
are which the robust, hearty nature of the work calls 
or. 

Londoners have had no opportunity to judge of Herr 
Nikisch’s great ability in the field where he is invariably 
successful, and we feel sure that he would have won a 
far more enduring hold on public favor had Berlioz and 
Grieg, and other modern composers whose works need 
delicate shading and exquisite precision of treatment aud 
handling, figured more extensively on his “4 
than compositions by Beethoven and Wagner. hy did 
he not introduce one of the charming suites by Edward 
MacDowell, for example, and thus produce a novelty well 
worth hearing, and oue in which his individual excellence 
could shine forth most effectually? 

To turn from serious performances to an entertainment 
of an exceedingly light character, but one supported, 
nevertheless, by votaries of the world of fashion, it is plea- 
sant to record a successful afternoon concert at Princes’ 
Hall, given by M. Maurice Farkoa,a Frenchman great! 
in vogue for private as well as public amusements, 
Farkoa, who is assuredly very clever in his line, sang a 
number of songs written for him, and accompanied by the 


» different composers; notably ‘* The Song of the Doves,” by 


F. Rosse, and *‘ Mistress Grundy,” by Mrs. Watson; ‘‘ Say 
Yes!” and ‘‘An After-Thought,” by Guy d’Hardelot; ‘‘ One 
of the Best,” by C. Nugent, and ‘‘Le Fou Rire”—this 
last number by Farkoa himself, and delivered with in- 
imitable and most contagious humor. Miss Marie Tem- 
pest added ‘* Love in a Bubble,” and ‘* Won,” by Frances 
Allitsen, and ‘* Belle Enchanteresse,” by Godard; and Miss 
Clara Butt, who possesses a powerful but badly placed 
voice, was heard in a song by Felix Corbett, entitled * In 
the Time of the Roses,” and in Stern’s ‘‘ Oh, for a Day of 
Spring!” As an encore Miss Butt gave Chaminade’s 
“ Silver Ring,” taking it at an absurdly breakneck pace, 

uite out of keeping with the sentiment of the words or 
the intention of the composer, and singing in a thoroughly 
careless, inartistic fashion. Two rather pretty songs, Phe 
Moss-Rose Bud,” and ‘‘ Flow on, thou Crystal ith,” by 
Mr. Frank Lambert, and ‘‘So that I love thee,” by F. 
Rosse, were well sung by Mr. Haydn-Coffin in an agree- 
able tenor voice and with considerable warmth of feeling. 





MapaME Ponist, whose stage old women were beloved 
by all who saw them, has concluded her life in New 
York by the gift of all her stage costumes to ‘‘ Aunt 
Louisa” Eldridge, In the forty-five years she has been 
on the stage in this country she has Played many réles, 
and the contents of her wardrobe ran rom the robe of 
the grande dame to the cheap frock of the village matron. 
When Madame Ponisi began her career she went twenty- 
five miles on foot to secure her first engagement. This 
was in England, and it was nothing unusual in those days 
for her to walk from town to town to keep her engage- 
ments. In time she won fame, and she hus supported 
Macready, Forrest, Charlotte Cushman, Lester Wallack, 
and others, She éxpects to end her days in Washington, 
at the home of a step-daughter. 

—Three persons were recently saved from drowning at 
Hythe, England, by the courage and skill of Miss Evuns, 
a girl of twenty-one. A man, woman, and child were cap- 
sized in a boat near the shore, and if Miss Evans had not 
plunged into the water, clothed as she was, they would 
not have been saved. 

—The list of Lady Knights of the Legion of Honor has 
been swelled by the name of Madame Henry, the super- 
intendent of the Paris Maternity Hospital, wlio owes the 
honor to the excellent service she has done in the manage- 
ment of that institution. 

—The New York State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and Societies has just arranged for its next season's work. 
It is the second largest State federation in the group that 
has gathered around the General Federation, though only 
having an existence of a little more than six months, In 
that time it bas held three executive meetings, issued 
printed constitutions, secured a crest adapted from the 
arms of New York State, but with the rays of the rising 
sun of the General Federation upon the shield, and sur- 
mounted by the laurel wreath as the federation embiem. 
The die is used for stationery; the pin in bronze is worn 
asa badge. It has lately been decided that the first an- 
nual convention of the New York State Federation shall 
be held in Brooklyn, the first Wednesday and Thursday 
of November, 1895, by invitation of the Brooklyn Wo- 
man’s Club, the Health-Protective Association, the Cam- 
bridge, the Colonia, and many others. The general sub- 
ject under discussion is to be ‘‘ The Education of Public 
Sentiment as Affected and Contemplated by Women's 
Clubs and Sccieties.” Under this head will come the sub- 
divisions—‘‘ Collegiate Education,” Mrs. Helen Hiscock 
Buckus, chairman; “ Industrial Education,” Mrs. J. de la 
M. Lozier; ‘‘ Public Schools,” Mrs. Alice J. Northrop; 
‘* Kindergartens,” Mrs. Alice Chadwick; ‘ Professional 
Education,” Mrs. Edward A. Greeley; ‘‘ Political Study 
aud Science of Government,” Mrs. J. N. Leeper; ** Town 
and Village a iy ~yN Mrs. Julia Parsons and Mrs. 
Scrimgeour. v. Phebe A. Hanaford was made chair- 
man of the Outlook Committee to watch the introduction 
and enactment of laws by the State Legislature bearing 
upon the interests of women and children. As pa- 

r will be arranged by Miss Myrtilla Avery, New York 

tate’s Assistant Librarian, on ‘* Libraries of New York 
State,and the Library Extension in its relation to Wo- 
men’s Clubs.” As much time as possible will be devoted 
to local reports, »nd a State report is to be presented by 
Mrs. Frances Goodale, chairman of State correspondence. 
































EMBROIDERY DESIGN. 


$y wild-carrot or lace-flower design is intended for 
use in the corners of a lunch or tea table cloth, the 
small drawing showing how each repetition should be 
placed with reference to the others 

The design calls for very smooth and perfect execution 
and should be placed upon fine and even linen. The 
stems and leaves are to be done in two shades of pale green 
filo-floss, the flowers in cream white, with yellow or green 
dots in the centre of each small blossom 

A proper finish for the cloth would be a two-inch fringe 
ravelled from the linen on all four sides, the linen to be 
overhanijed where the ravelling stops, in order to prevent 
uiditional threads from detaching themselves at the base 
of the fringe 

If a set of napkins or doilies is to be added, the vignette 
given can be used in one corner of each, with the initials 
of the owner or embroiderer substituted for the double A 
This makes at the same time a decoration and a signature 

Canpace WHEELER. 


OUR SECRET STANDARDS. 
YONSCIOUSLY or unconsciously, in our secret places 
we set up our ideals, These are our standards, which 
we begin to grow toward while we are yet unaware of the 
process. It is like the tiny seedling to which the child 
who plants it gives the support of a string, which leads it 
toward the pole it is not yet strong enough to twine about 
And, generally unconsciously, as we grow we change these 
standards, supplanting them by better ones as we ap 
proach them nearly and find them inadequate to our 
needs. We must do this. Our little vine has grown 
The string which was sufficient while it was weak is 
not enoug! for the sturdy vine. We must continue to 
do this, as we must give our little vine'a taller and yet 
toller pole to climb upon when we find it has arrived 
nearly at the top of the pole we set up last year. And 
as it is the straightness of the pole, its height, and its 
direction which determine the size, the shape, and the 
beauty of the vine, whose guide and helper and pattern 
it was, so it is the slow adaptation of years of growth 
toward this ideal which we are (blindly, it may be) trying 
to copy which creates the whole character, inevitably 
forming it good or bad, high or low, according to the 
character of the standards we have set up in our hearts. 
Therefore let us beware of the low standard, let us at least 
a ee Aspiration toward the best is possible for 
us a 
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FAREWELL! 


Sere Had we but sooner met, 
Or sooner parted, thou nor I 
he burden of a vain regret 

Should carry to eternity 


Thy lips were silent, but thine eyes 
The secret told that well thy heart 

Had guarded, in that swift surprise— 
The secret, shared, that bids us part 


And ao farewell! Thy way lies there, 
Amid the busy haunts of men; 

And mine—what does it matter where, 
Since thine it may not cross again? 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


b> number of institutions throughout 
the country where instruction is given 
during the summer season has increased 
with great rapidity of lute, and this year ad- 
ditional inducements are being offered to 
the student desirous of pursuing special 
courses of study in the vacation months. 

These schools are intended for pupils of 
all grades and pursuits, but especially are 
they designed to meet the needs of the teach- 
er, either active or prospective 

The first summer school ever founded was 
that on Penikese Island, near Marthas Vine- 
yard, inaugurated by the eminent naturalist, 
*rofessor Louis Agassiz; next came the in- 
stitute at Marthas Vineyard, at present the 
broadest of all in its methods, while Chau- 
tauqua, perhaps, is the most popular. 

The Chautauqua School of Pedagogy, also 
termed the Teachers’ Retreat, was last sea 
son put under the charge of Walter L. Her- 
vey, Ph.D., President of the Teachers’ Col 
lege of New York, and he will again serve 
asitsdean thissummer. With an able corps 
of assistan!s, he puts into practice the meth- 
ods of teaching adopted at the Teachers’ 
Coliege, the finest of its kind in existence. 

Seven departments of study are open for 
teachers this season at Chautanqua—psy 
chology and pedagogy; methods of teaching 
English literature and composition; nature 
study and primary methods; botany and ge- 
ology ; experimental science ; form, color, and 
drawing; and expression. These are de- 
signed to meet the needs of teachers in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, in normal 
and training schools,and of school principals. 

In several of the courses laboratory and 
fleki work are included, and in a!l the courses 
opportunity is given for definite work tow- 
ard a well-defined aim. A progressive course 
covering three years, supplemented by read 
ing and study to be done betweentimes, with 
suitable tests, leads to the Chautauqua teach 
ers’ certificate 

There are observation classes, and here 
the little sons and daughters of summer cot- 
tagers are taught by the Retreat professors, 
that the student teachers may learn to apply 
their theoretical knowledge through watch- 
ing how it is done by competent instructors. 

For the season of 1895 Dr. Hervey is 
to lecture on *‘Mind Problems,” including 
**Child’s Play,” “ Training of the Hand,” 
and * Popular Fallacies Regarding Amer- 
ican Edueation 

Professor Anna A. Seliryver, of the Teach 





ers’ College, will supervise the course in na- | 


ture study, in which branch she is an enthu 
siast. 
zoology, and as far as possible the teaching 
consists of excursions in the country, and 
object lessons from the plants, rocks, and 
living creatures themselves—a delightful 
way of combining study with pleasure 

The tuition fees are small, that of the gen- 
eral course being six dollars, and of one de- 
partment five dollars, for the entire season. 

Living at Chautauqua is very reasonable 
—from five dollars a week upwards. 

Other prosperous summer schools ure those 
at Marthas Vineyard; the National Summer 
School at Glens Falls, New York; the Vir- 
ginia School; the new one at Ann Arbor, in 
connection with the University of Michigan; 
the Agricultural College in Lansing, Michi- 
gan, whose botanical gardens are so noted, 
and where the summer students camp out; 
the summer school at Cambridge, in connec- 
tion with Harvard University; the Avalon 
Summer Assembly, in Avalon, New Jersey, 
which includes a school of forestry; while 
the Brooklyn institute has opened a summer 
school at Cold Spring, Long Island. Then 
there are the State schools at Plymouth, 
New Hampshire, and the Connecticut one; 
that at Plymouth is the only free one in the 
country 

At Marthas Vineyard this season instruc- 
tion is given in various grades, from the 
kindergarten and primary through the regu- 
lar college course. A presentation is made 
of the most practical and philosophical meth- 
ods of teaching. Among its professors are 
numbered some of the finest educators in the 
country: W. H. Payne, LL.D., President of 
the University of Nashville; Josiah Royce, 
Ph.D., of Harvard University; George H. 
Palmer, LL.D., of Harvard; Mra. Alice Free- 
man Palmer, ex-President of Wellesley Col 
lege; Mrs. Eya D. Kellogg, the educational 
editor; Professor Clarence E. Meleney, of 
the Teachers’ College; and J. W. Dickinson, 
LL.D. 

Recreation is made of much weight in the 
educational scheme. 

A chief aim of all these schools is to reach 


teacher. 


This embraces botany, geology, and | 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


IN DEFENCE OF SMALL 
ENTHUSIASMS. 


f be~ aggregaic amount of happiness we 
get through life is com in large 
measure of the small pleasures we secure 
upon the way. Looking forward in our 
youthful days, we plan great apenas, 
and we confidently expect to gain all of the 
rand prizes, of which the foolish people we 
Seow get only one or two, Looking back in 
the later days, when the campaign is over, 
we find we have done no better than the 
foolish people we despised in our own fool- 
ish days, and we count ourselves exception- 
ally lueky if we have done as well. We have 
missed somehow the greatest prizes. We 
have failed somehow of obtaining the won- 
derful enjoyments we anticipated. And we 
have teode a still more deplorable blunder. 
In our eager pursuit of these grander prizes, 
in our keen desire to secure these great plea- 
sures, we have utterly despised and neglect- 
ed the trifling pleasantnesses and joys of 
every-day life which we might easily have 
gathered on the way. Looking back in our 
retrospective wisdom, which, alas! comes too 
late generally to teach us anything but re- 
ret, we see how much we have lost by our 
oolish pressing forward for these bigger 
things, and our utter passing over of the 
smaller. 

We were going to be rich. We hoarded 
our dollars, and denied ourselves this trifling 
outing, that pretty flower or stimulating book 
or lecture, or even the pleasures of small un- 
pretentious hospitalities. We were to make 
these self-denials all up some day, and with 
interest. When ‘‘ our ship came in” we were 
to travel, to entertain lavishly, to take easily 
all intellectual pleasures which our pro- 
phetic soul made us refuse while they were 
only obtainable in such scant measure. 

But somehow the hoarded pennies never 
accrued to the fortune. We never got the 
riches we expected, and we confess that we 
would have lost nothing and gained much 
if we had taken the little treats which we 
could have easily gained *‘ by the way.” 

We deterrfined some day to have case and 
leisure and freedom from care for the mor- 
row. How we smile now, looking back at 
our youthful confidence! We would work 
hard while we were young. We would toil, 
and not spare ourselves nor rest. Every- 
thing should bend to the one object—to se- 


| curing a position, a competence, a vantage- 


ground which should bring us freedom from 
all anxiety or responsibility. 

And instead, the place we got brought 
greater anxiety with it. Or, when we reached 
our competence, we had gained greater bur- 
dens on the way, which made the ease and 
leisure we had earned but empty names. 
The responsibilities we had acquired were 
tenfold, and we had in the process crushed 
forever the youthful enthusiasm to meet 
them. 

Perhaps it was not a material good we set 
before our mental vision. We wanted sym- 
pathy, comradeship, congeniality, the high- 
est, best, and mest complete affection which 
a mortal can gain in this life. And this great 
gift of the highest human love, which is the 
most perfect expression of God’s love upon 
earth, we asked lightly, expected confidently, 
and we thought, with rash insistence, that 
we had but to refuse all lower forms to gain 
this highest. So we did refuse them all. The 
foolish, weak loves we despised. The blun- 
dering, mistaken loves we laughed at. The 


| love that seemed strong, but failed at the 





the pupil through proper training of the 


supreme moment, we cast aside. We shut 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
succes, Jt soothes the child, softens the guma, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and ie the heat remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by druggiet« in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adp,) 





A GOOD CHILD 
ie usually healthy, and both conditions are developed 
by uve of wae food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk is the best infant's food; so ensily 
prepared that improper feeding is inexcusable and un- 
necessary.—{ Adv.) 





Sopreor to Vaseline and Cacumhbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cntaneous 
affections; it whitena, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J, 
Simon, 13 rne Grange Bateliére, Paris; Park & Tirorn, 
New York. Druggiste, Perfamers, Fancy-goods stores, 
—{Adv.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Walter Baker & Go. Limited, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


COcoas and CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 
EUROPE AND AMERICA. 











SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. , 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 





up our hearts, and let them grow hard and 
cold, oe the best love to fill them. 

Looking back, in our retrospective mo- 
ments, we confess this. Love, even, is not 
to be had by saving ourselves for it. Love is 
not one grand thing which comes once, anid 
then for all time, and in no other way through 
life. And the heart which lets itself outflow 
in small affections, in “go! acts of loving 
helpfulness throughout daily life, the heart 
that is pitiful to the weak loves, forgiving 
to the mistaken ones, and strengthening to 
the love that fails at the extreme test, is the 
heart that realizes at last that love was in all 
of these, and that supreme love includes all 
forms of itself, however poor or mistaken 
they may be. And only by accepting each 
can we come into an understanding of the 
whole. 

And so wisdom—which is, after all, but a 
retrospective understanding—‘eaches us not 
to neglect or fail to cultivate the small daily 
enjoyments, of which every life has its share. 
7 are trifling; of course, but they can be 
made to swell the aggregate if sedulously im- 

roved. To throw ourselves with enthusiasm 
nto little pleasures, to take an interest in 
passing “fads,” is not foolish, but the part 
of the deepest wisdom. We never lose the 
greater enjoyments by this course, and our 
capacity to enjoy increases, like everything 
else, by cultivation. And if we sometimes 
feel that the greatest prizes have missed us, 
we know that we have at least obtained the 
little ones which did come to hand. 


WOODS IN HOUSE 
DECORATION. 


E owner of a palatial home in England 
within whose walls are gathered the 
richest and rarest treasures from every clime, 
has given special attention to the variety of 
uses to which woods can be put. A miar- 
. vellous combination has been the happy re- 
sult, Among woods made very effective 
mention is made of the Indian holly. This 
seems the more remarkable, since it has a 
grain so delicate as to be invisible to the 
naked eye. 

Trees from every land and clime have 
been pressed into service, even, as is re- 
ported, ‘‘the very hearts of them” have 
been fashioned to form rosettes for chimney- 
pieces, cappings for dacdos. and finest feather- 
ings around the doors. Every shade, too, is 
represented — white, golden, red, cream-col- 
ored, und brown, and all this, ‘* Nature’s 
own proud offering,” and without a touch 
of pigment. 


“Skeeters ” 
The little stinging, 


singing fiends are now 
on the war-path. But 
Pond’s Extract instant- 
ly relieves and cures 
the inflammation and 
stopsthe itching. Don't 
think that Pond’s Ex- 
tract is only good for 
mosquito bites. It is 
incomparable for sun- 
burn, chafing, itching, 
inflamed eyes, prickly 
heat, or taken internally 
for diarrhoea or other in- 
flammatory conditions. 


The little book that comes with each 
bottle explains all. 


| Refuse substitutes. Nothing else is as good. 
| POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 


| PARQUE ee 


PLAIN OR 
ORNAMENTAL 
Write for Pawern Book. 
Teel ntertor Hardwood 


Of Finest Woods. 
Bed-Rooms, Eto. 
DOMESTIC ART AND 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


Normal, Professional, and Special Train- 
ing in Sewing, Dressmaking and Millinery, 
Hygiene, Household Art and Science, Cook- 
ery, Food Economics, and Laundry. 

PRATT INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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We're proud to know that 
thousands of women are every 
day saying : 

“ Jalways put 





They’ve found out 
that they last as 
long as the skirt. - 


A set of the “S. H. & M."* miniature figures showing 
the iatest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps. 
The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 


**S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


5 THE ORIGINAL 
Beeman’s— 

Pepsin Gum 
sy 















-—See that the 
on each 


No. 108 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


Pepsin Showing’ Oum. 


T to the Touch, is a 
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—t — cause, 
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Dr. Whitehall’s Rheumatic Cure 


It relieves inflammatory rheumatism in a few hours, 
the pain ae swelling diminishing from the 
inning of treatment. Free sample sent on 
mention of this magazine. “ec wapemael 
50 cents a box; 6 boxes, $2.50. 
Megrimine Co., South Bend, Ind. 


Dr. Whitehall Co. 
Matvind’é 
For the 
ing = Prmencntty ro LT 
Sar ajes enrivet so | bt Maen 
NE COMPLEXION 
LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 
-or Gandés milk ¢« 


* be ESTADLismED 1849 gat 
3°. Canpts, 16, B* 8 























room. Dry Steam 5 ae Oxygen, 
Medicated and perfu Raths. Sure 
cure for Colds, Rheumatism, etc. 
Prevents contracting disease. In- 
yj sures a healthy, clear complexion, 
9 and prevents Obesity. 
se ive circular, 






— &£o, 18 White Street, New York, 
manufacturers of Douches,Sprays and Bathing Appliances. 





To the Young Face 
Pozzon1’s ComMPLEXION Powper gives fresher 
charms; to the old, renewed youth. Try it! 


























Portable, and can be used in any 


MAYOR, LANE 
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et 


“JOLY 27, 1896. 





CUTICURA, the Great Skin Cure, and 

Cuticura Soap, the most effective of Skin 
Purifiers and Beautifiers, preserve, purify, and 
beautify the skin, scalp, and hair when all else 
fails. ‘CUTICURA REMEDIES are of the utmost 
purity and delicacy, and especially appeal to the 
refined in every community. 


American 
& Sons, 1, “Kine Eawerd-st, London. Portre: 
Bi Boos a Gummneat RS A a ag » B.A. 








THE GREATEST 
INVENTION OF 
THE CENTURY. 





WEVER BREAKS DOWN ON THE SIDES. 


If hot in stock at your retailer's, send $120 
for a Corset, free by mail, to —_— 


Fitzpatrick & Somers 


85 Leonard Street, New York. 


Sool 
Constable K Co 
Chudda Shawls 


IN TAN SHADES, 


from 75C. to 3-50 each. 
Less than half price. 


Proadovey HK 19th él. 


NEW YORK. 


Comfort in Belts 


guaranteed by the use 
of the 


Aollfasl 


Belt Attachment 
which prevents Skirt 
from sagging and the 
belt from sliding up. 

Simple and ornamental. Does not in- 
crease the cost of the belt, or can be 
bought separately. Ask your dealer for it, or 


send his name to 


Manhattan Novelty Co., 415 Broadway, New York, 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 

Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New sclentine invention, different 

from all other devices. The’ oply os safe, 

simple, comfortable and invisii 

Ear Drum inthe world. Helps a 

— skill fails. No wire or string 

THE hment. W for 








HARPER'S BAZAR 


In Rain or Sunshine — 


What care | for dampness or heat 
when my gowns are so light and 
are kept in shape by the new 
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Lining 


Fibre 
Chamois 


Light as a Feather, 





Makes Dresses Fit, 





Resists Dampness, 








Is Inexpensive. 


| Fashionable Dressmakers and Ladies everywhere are using it for Puffed Sleeves 
and Flare Skirts in preference to the heavy material formerly employed. 


For Sale at Dry-Goods and Lining Stores. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS Fib Ch ° 
Or you may get a cheap substitute that will require 
taking out after the dress is worn. ] re amols 
Gc" See that what you buy is Stamped with Letters like this— 


GOOD SUMMER READING 


| Pony Tracks. 














| The Princess Aline. 
A Story. By RicHarp HArpinG Davis, Au- 
TON. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 oo. thor of ‘‘ Van Bibber, and Others,” ‘* The 


| Written and Illustrated by FrepERIC REMING- 
| 
| Exiles, and Other Stories,” etc. Illustrated 
| f My Lady Nobody. by C. D. Gipson. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
A Novel. By “MAARTEN MAARYTENS, Author | mental, $t 25. 
| of *‘ An Old Maid's Love,” etc. Illustrated. M i f 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. emoirs of Barras. 
| Member of the Directorate. Edited, with a 
| : Lord Joha Russell. ‘ a, | General Introduction, Prefaces, and Appen- 
By Stuart J. Reip, Crown 8vo, Cloth. The dices, by Georce Duruy. Translated. 
| nisth volume of ‘* The Queen's Prime Min- With Seven Portraits in Photogravure, Two 
isters.”” $1 00 Fac-similes, and Two Plans. In Four Vol- 
With the Procession. umes. Vol, I, The Ancient Régime and the 
) ow ; y - i ~ 
A Novel. By Henry B. Futter, Author of Revolution. Vol. II. The Directorate up to 
** The Cliff-Dwellers,”’ etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


In Deacon’s Orders - 
And Other Stories. By WALTER Besant, Au- 


Edges and Gilt Tops. 
Now Ready. 


Volumes I. and IT. 

$3 75 per Volume. 

A Pair of Blue Eyes. 
By Tuomas Harpy. 


A Novel. New Edi- 


thor of ‘* Beyond the Dreams of Avarice,” tion. With Etched Frontispiece. Crown 
etc. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 
The Judgment Books. Terminations, 
By E. F. Benson, Author of ‘* Dodo.” Tllus- | Stories: ‘‘The Death of the Lion,” “ The 
trated. Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, | Coxon Fund,” ‘‘ The Middle Years,” ‘‘ The 
$1 00, In ‘** Harper's Little Novels.” | Altar of the Dead.” By Henry James. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


The Veiled Doctor. 


A Novel. By VARINA ANNE JEFFERSON DAvis. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


The Martyred Fool. 


The Mayor of Casterbridge. 

A Novel. By THomas Harpy, Author of | 
** Far from the Madding Crowd,” etc. New | 
Edition. With Etched Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $1 50. | 

Billy Bellew. De aa a 

A Novel. By W. E. Norris, Author of “ Mar- | A Novel. By Davin Curistre MurRAY, Au- 


.. eae ° aie aie thor of ‘‘ Time’s Revenges,” ‘‘In Direst 
cia,” ** Thirlby Hall,” ‘‘A Man of His Word, a oe ‘ ee 
etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- | Peril,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


mental, $1 50. #25. The Master, 
Diplomatic Disenchantments, By I. ZANGWILL, Author of ‘‘ Chil- 


A Novel. By Eptru BiceLow. dren of the Ghetto,” etc. Illustrated. Post 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


| 
A Novel. 
Post 8vo, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


te The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed by the publishers, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of the price. 





“WILSON EAR DRUM a CO., 
t jog a 
Omces: | | 198 Bre an ite, Ky. 





Fresh Fruits and Vegetables in Winter 


MUDCE PATENT. ; CANNER, 
a tle 


elas “Write 
JOHN L.GAUMER ©O., 1101 Race &t., Phila. 








Friesticy’s Biack Dress Goods, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


B. PRIESTLEY & CO., EXa2ixs? 
es goods of } world. oitt 3 of tee Soy ae ota Australian Wool. Pure dye. Imper- 
Makers’ name (B. PRIESTLEY & O60.) stamped, every 5 yards, on the selvedge. 
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the 18th Fructidor. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut | 





A. A. Vantine & Co. 


of Turkish le Figg agg a ~ 

India House in the world. 
877-879 BROADWAY 

The Vantine Teas 


unexcelled for purity. Over 25 
kinds to choose from. 


English Breakfast 


“Kin-Wa” Chop 40c. Ib. 
Formosa Oolong 

“ Ho-Chu” Chop 1,00 Ib. 
Young Hyson 

“ Hichibo” Chop 75c. th. 
Ceylon 

“Chue” Chop 60c. Ib. 


Send for Vantine’s Tea-Rook 
Free. With mail orders, send 
16c, per lb. extra for semi 
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Cuakces bk. Pervear, Agent. 


When Travelling 
this Summer 


you will doubtless be forced to crowd many pretty 
gowns in trunks of small sizes. 

This is the ruination of Puff Sleeves and Flare 
Skirts if they are not interlined with stiffening 
of the best quality. 


Hair-Cloth Crinoline 


is the best and only stiffening for this purpose. It 
is light, cool, and resilient, and will not crush and 
break. Don’t be misled into taking some cheap imi- 
tation or substitute, for it isworthless for stiffening. 

Look for the trade-mark Horses which is on the 
genuine article. 

For sale everywhere. Insist upon having it. 
Don't send to us, as we have none at retail. 
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The New Mai Manhattan 
Mohair Skirt 
Binding 


Yarn Dyed, Steam 
Shrunk and 
Fast Color 









Guaranteed 
for Quality 
and Durability. 


If you, cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 
send us 20 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color. 


Manufactured by 





PSONS EYE WATER 








AN INTERRUPTED GAME OF CHESS 


“Y YOU PLAY 


BAauY SWALLOWED a nislt 


SUMMER BOARDER'S INVEN 


Sir Isaaé Nev 
re ralyber 

ble the sr 
i garden I 


horde tread-in 


will aig 
predicts jst be 
mil! etf-of-<loors, wit 
A weft always faces 
her 


surface 


Fellow 
rd acrateh, 


I shall then 


s going to @@ter into my invention 


gest unlimited 


feathers won't get 


Cannibal (as Rev. Mr. Huske approaches) 


A MEAN LOVER 
I love to make my Mabel ery, 
By jealous taunts and jeers 
For then I get @ehance to try 
And kiss away her tears 


———__———— 


It was midnight. Massive clonds obscured the moon 
and stars, and the silent, deserted streets of New York 
city presented a dismal appearance as the occasional 

us-jets flickered in the gloom. Two bold burglars 
imi entered the Bank of Good Hope, and were 
ransacking its vaulta, when they suddenly ceased. 
“Tinsh!” sald one; “I hear footsteps on the street: 
wait here till I getapeep.” He crept toa shaded win- 
dow and peered into the darkness. He saw two figures 
approach; bot as sopn as he could discérn who they 
were, he stepped back briskly, and whispered, “‘ We're 


or.’ safe, Bill; ‘tis no one but the police.” 


I shall call 
wton Hen-Scratch Mill. I shall 
blanket made. It will be rough 
irface of a newly ploughed and 
t will go aronnd shafte like the 
The rough, soft rabber edr- 
angie-worme and other 
ow the surface. I shall stand my 
h the front end toward the Wind. ° 
the wind when she ecratch®s, eo 
roMfed. On my rabber garden 
lace twenty or more activé cliitk- 


* Now raat'’s waat I cate 


A GOOD SQUARE MEAL: 


TRAVELS OF THE PUFF. 
O.pnoy. “1 wonder where these big puffed sleeves 
are going to end 7” 
Gurry. “I don't know; the bicycle girls just now 
seem to wear them between the waist and the knees!” 


————»—— 


“I wish you'd help me with this bread,” said the 
baker. 

‘+ [never promised to be your business assistant," said 
his wife. 

“You promised to stand by me in my hour of 
knead,” said the baker, 


———.————_ 


Bossy. “‘ Mamma, where is dream-land ?” 

Mama. “I don't know, my son. Why do you ask ?” 

Bouny. “1 dreamed last night I hada bicycle there; 
I want to go and get it.” 


ventor 
it. Observe, 1 
hack wa 
tttree as wild rear- 
they look at the 
@ operation A 
gations show 


tel 
scratch 


iaeernted the Earnest One, 

» out sidewise like a cow 
reach ap in the air like a mule 
Or stand on their bille and 
vcks, ikea fly. But they 
sunNch Ont fo the rea with 
laws ripping up the surface 
ttrowing gravel several 
he ehicken is phenome- 
footbal|-player 
pounds were s 


mes 
s i 


und seventy 


1 college 


proportio to hie size as a hen, 


mall weigt fy pounds 
e tendous like \. 
ith you there 
ible since we've bee 
ed the Inventor. “ That's where 
called to the matter Now you 
e of the tread-mill, I suppose ? 
pe walking without getting 
‘ moving back 


‘I'm w 


here 


Ahy- 


They will instantly. begin to scratch with all 
of their gallinaceons nature. Result, 
t to the rear of my rubber apron, aud- 
velation of the shatts at a high rate of 
the power I shall operate {netories 
come!” broke in the Other Fellow; 
this je a 
* Dont i 


lous fashion 


terrnpt me in that familiar and incredu- 
When the chiekens are too old Jonger ta 
the Sir Isaac Newton Hen-Scratch MALT 
shall eel) ‘em to landlords of sammer boarding-hOtises 
patronized by suck improvident and non-inventite 
fellows as you. There's the supper-bell; we'll go in 
now and tackle the tendons again, cold.” HC 


ecrat Oo 


——— 
Uso.e Journ 

when you are 
Bousy 

work 


‘Bobby, what would you like to be 
it man 7 
‘A minister; becanse they only have 
ou Sundays 


to 
—— 


“The 
Binke 
“N 


comit 


g¢ woman doesn’t seem to arrive,” said 


‘said Tabley. “She's probably putting on 
he b at 


——].——— 


Hansom I hear that at the coming exposition in 
Paris they are going to have underground restanrants. 
In contrast to the Eiffel Tower, they intend to dig 
down into the centre of the earth.” 

Ransom. “ Big scheme! I auppose they'll) have the 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 


Chinese restaurant farthest down, and then the viands 


“Youn GROOM W AN INSIGNIFIOANT-LOOKING LITTLE MAN, Hose,” 
can be handed right up from China,” 


» principle of the “WEL, ANY ONE WHO 'SAW'HIM NOW WOULD CALL LIM A STRAPPING FRLLOW.” 


TOMMY'S SOLILOQUY. 

I hope when I grow up I'll be 
A man, bat I'm afraid 

I may turn out quite otherwise 
And tarn into a maid. 


For grandpa says that my mamma, 
When she was bat a child, 
Was quite’a Tomboy, just like me. 
The idea makes me wild. 
augendipaniee 
“Sure, sorr, oi'd iqike t’ git me name on the pinsion list.” 
“ Were you in the army?” 
“Wo, sorr, but moi sympaties was enlishted all troo th’ war.” 


examen prmagge 
“You look very pale this morning, Tom. What has become of your 
pink cheeks ?” 
“The mosquitoes took ’em. One of ‘em just drank me all up last 
night.” 


oe 


Teacner. “ Why did you have your hair cut so short, Bobby ?” 
Bosuy. “So that you couldn't pull it, ma’am.” 


> 
‘*What excuse have youto offer for your behavior, Jack? Come— 
speak up." 
or haven't anything to say until I see my mother,” said the boy. “We 
have a rule in our school that po excuses are good unless written by one 
of a boy's parents, and I ain't a-goin’ to break it.” 


Finest Arurstan Srupent. “1 wonder how Socrates ever happened to 
marry that shrewish Xanthippe, anyhow 7” 

Sroonp Aruentan Stupent. “* Well; I'll tell you what I heard. You 
see, the old gentleman is so absent-minded—always has his head full of 
the mysteries of the universe, and so on—that when he.made up his mind 
to propose, he called on the wrong girl, and didn't find out his mistake 
until it was too late.” 

—————— 


Come let us wander o'er the mead 
This pleasant summer day; 
Let's watch the bovine at bis feed, 
The: farmers toss the hay; 
And throngh the clover let us stray, 
O summer girl—and I 
The usual tribute sweet will pay 
When coming through the rye. 
~~. 
Teamr. ‘‘ Say, bogs, could yer give a feller a dime for a square wont 
Kin» Gewrieman. ‘Certainly. Ifthe meal isa goodone, Where ig it?” 
—_»——— 
“They say this railroad is losing money.” 
“They're right; it's always lasing time, and there is reason to believe 
that the philosopher was right who said that time was money.” 


TAKING HER PART. 


“Jroe Levys 6am some RATHRE HARD THINGS ABOUT YOU AT THE CLUB Last NIGuT, BUT Bonuy GaRgorLe sTOop UP ros you.” 
‘Au! Bomny atwave Was « fatesp or wine «=Waoat pip us bay 7” ‘ 
“He sam ALL WOMEN wene Liane.” 

















SUPPLEMENT 


RIDING. 


4s - attention which has been paid to 

the bicycle during the past winter and 
spring has been responsible for a certain 
amount of neglect suffered by the riding- 
academies. Cycling is far cheaper than 
horseback exercise, and throughout the last 
year or two this consideration has had its 
weight with many who never before thought 
of economizing in their sports. Its novelty, 
too, particularly in the case of women, has 
been in its favor, for a number who own 
saddle-horses have taken up wheeling, in- 
spired perhaps by a desire for a change or 
by a spirit of investigation to see what the 





new sport is like. 

Mr. Edward L. Anderson, who has had a 
large experience in training young horses for 
the cavalry service, lays down as a general 
principle that the ridden horse should be di 
rected by movements of hand and heel, not 
words. “ The silent application of the aids 
is the proper manner for the rider to indi- 


cate his demands,” he says. There are for- ! 


cible reasons for this method in the case of 
cavalry-horses, as is stated further on, for if 
taught to regard words or bugle-calls, they | 
might obey such signals at inopportune 
times. For universal use, the rule would 
probably also be a good one, but it could not 
be strictly observed by women, because thx 
side-saddle deprives the rider of the control | 
which a leg on each side of the horse gives. | 
For this reason a woman had better not at 
tempt to manage a vicious or headstrong 
animal, for she must realize the one-sided 
ness of the authority which she can exercise. 
But there is no doubt that directions might 
be given with far less talking to the horse 
than is often heard. There are those who 
prefer to teach their mounts the meaning 
of the commands “ walk,” “ trot,” and the 
like, so that it is largely a matter of opinion 
whether the word or the motion is the better. 
But because the signals are to be given with 
as little confusion as possible, that is no 
reason why the horse should not be spoken 
to occasionally. An intelligent beast soon 
learns his mistress’s voice, and is greatly 
pleased and soothed by its kind tones. 

There is a rumor that single-footing and 
pacing may again become popular gaits for 
the saddle-horse. Of late years the walk, 
the trot, and the canter have been all that 
most riding-sehools found it worth while to 
teach. Fashion declared for the trot, and, 
as usual, got what she demanded. Pacing 
is not a very graceful mode of progression, 
but it is comfortable for both horse and 
rider, especially for long distances. The 
single-foot is a still rarer accomplishment, 
yet it is a remarkably fast and pleasant gait, 
if one has a horse which can do it well. It 
must be rather tiring for the animal to main- 
tain for a great length of time, because the 
feet touch the ground one after the other in 
four beats in very rapid succession. In other 
words, it is like a walk with an immense in- 
crease in speed. It has been said that a 
horse could not both trot and single-foot 
well, but this has been disproved in many 
instances. The adoption of a new gait need 
not call for any weakening in the others; in 
fact, it is a great advantage for a horse to be 
able to rest himself by changing about occa- 
sionally. 
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I have observed two or three women riding | 
in shirt-waists and straw sailor hats in the | 
Park, instead of the conventional habit bod 
ice and Derby or silk hat. This has only 
been considered allowable hitherto in the 
country, but it must be confessed that it | 
looked much more sensible and suggestive | 
of comfort, considering the height of the | 
mercury at the time 

Ape.ia K. BRAINERD. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVORY 
SOAP 


It FLOATS 


Try it for just one wash. 
Ivory Soap costs a little more, 
but it takes less to do the 
work, and how much whiter 
clothes are when they have 
been washed with it. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report 


Ro fa,| Bakin 


ae POWder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 








Dinner Without Soup 


is like summer without sunshine. 


Extracto BEEF 


takes the place of home-made “soup stock.” Costs less, goes farther and tastes better. It gives to 
soups a zest and flavor attainable in no other way. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 





TRADE- MARK.) 


More efficacious than any liniment, embro- 
cation, or extract. 

Especially useful in Summer for insect 
bites, sunburn, and skin irritation. 

Of marvellous potency in colds, bruises, 
chafings, stiff or sore muscles. 

A positive cure for piles. . 

Heals wounds and old sores when every- 
thing else fails. 


Hits the Mark 


EVERY TIME. 


Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents. At druggists’, or by mail. 
THE BRANDRETH Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WAT 0. 2. 


A SOLVENT FOR STONE IN THE BLADDER. 


Dr. B. J. Weistling, of Middletown, Pa., states: 

“Experience in its use in Stone in the Bladder, in my own person, enables me to 
attest the effi- in this painful malady. After 
cacy of the having been subjected to euf- 
ferings, the intensity of which cannot bed, ve, under the influence of the 
water, an ounce of Calculi (Uric Acid), some of which as much as 
four Pay - inexpressible relief and leaving me in a tion of compara- 
tive ease andcomfort. “On one si d e im forty- 
eight hours. The appearance of this Calculus Nuclei indica’ camniegeety, S think, 
that they were all component particles of one large Calculus, destroyed by action 
of the water, of jon and disintegration. At my ve tgemend yin of 
life (I am seventy-seven years and six months of age), and in my feeble general health, 
a surgical operation was not to be thought of, and the water seems to have accom=- 
plished all that such if successful, have 








This Water is for sale by 
tles $5.00 f.0.b. at t 


VIN MA 


FORTIFIES 
NOURISHES 
- STIMULATES 


GOLD BY DRUGGISTS AnD GROCERS, 


AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS. 
| Sent FT@6, amum, 75 portraits 
$| and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


@ @| MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New Youn. 1@ 


Pears’ 


_Ifwe have 
-gottowash, 
let us usea 
soap with- 
out alkali. 























We Have Not 
| Advertised 


Columbia 
Bicycles 


for months. Have not dared. 
Too much Columbia popularity. 
Everybody has wanted 

1895 Columbias at $100. 
For the first time this year we can 
deliver Columbias and Hartfords with 


reasonable promptness when regularly 
equipped. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 


CENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORIES, HARTFORD, CONN. 


BOSTON, PROVIDENCE, PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO, BROOKLYN, BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Pabst Malt Extract.... 


4 
ead 
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== 
There is substance to it; 
Ay is It is vivifying, life producing; 
— Gives vim and bounce— 
It braces. 


The « BEST” Tonic 


@r 19 Murray Street, New York Olty. 
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OUT OF TOWN. 


received a 


sh day after the happy event had 
iken place Harford 


brief communicati signed M. B 

which be read not leas than thirty times 
It stated that Colonel Atterbury had 
lent them the launch for Friday after 

no ind couldn't he come out fora 
quiet little sail to Brant Island? Har 
ford rather thought he could go, and 


on that day 
so far towards sub 
ommutation 


he stepped on the train 
having progressed 


urbanism as to procure a ¢ 


ticket He studied it closely, and in 
dignautly noted that no allowance was 
made for Sunday journeys Visions 
floated through his brain of a blissful 
sail with Mary—it was Miss Mary no 
longer—to Brant Island, and a dreamy 
return in the twilight, with a few hours 
on the piazza after dinner, under the 
moonlight. Arrived at the Miller house, 
he found a large party awaiting him 
There were Mrs. Marsh and her little 
boy Henry, Mrs. Miller, Uncle Chad, 
Russell B ham, Jack, Marian, and 
two or three inevitable cousins 

As this was his first visit since the 
engagement, he was subjected to all 
mannet f congratulation and hand 
shaking Mrs. Miller cave him a rather 
sombre kiss, Uncle Chad slapped him 
on the back and dragged him into the 
dining-room, where he went through a 
mysterious ceremony with a bunch of 
ke corkscrew, and a bottle of Apol 
inaris wa ind young Russell Burn 
ham huog on his arm, asserting that 
they « | play ball together all right 
now without bothering about things 
rhis did not look much like a quiet 
ifternoon and h meyed hours in the 
moonlight after dinner; but Harford 
was in a rapturous frame of mind, and 
smilingly helped to carry the wraps 


ind rugs down to the wharf, with Mary 
snd the children racing and 
t his heels. The party 


ves comfortably in the launch, with Uncle 


Chad at the wheel, and soon they were speeding away tow- 
irds Brant Island,about ten milesdistant. Uncle Chad was 
for allowing Harford and Mary about half the boat all to 
themselves, but the children would not leave them for 
] ind Miss Mary, as usual, encouraged their advances 

Julia,” said Mrs. Miller to Mrs. Marsh, ‘‘ where, may 
1 ask, did you get that sailor suit of Henry's?” Mrs. Mil 
ler and her friend were sitting on opposite sides of the 
boat, and were obliged to talk across Harford 

I got it at the usual plac Chapin & Westover's 
Why do you ask? 

Because, Julia, that is exactly the kind of suit I have 
been trying to get for Jack for the past six months. You 
know, L have the utmost difficulty about Jack’s clothes 


He is not seven yet, and I always have to tell the man to 
nine-year-old things. It’s the same way with 
He's so much beyond his years in 


show me 


shoes and everything 


point of size, and it seems as if things never lasted him 
more than two days ; 

Well, Ellen, if I were you I would try Chapin & 
Westover’s. I'm sure they—” 


Julia Marsh, 1 have tried Chapin & Westover’s fifty 


ee a — a — 
Rg 
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+ ee 
ty > 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 





“DOWN TO THE WHARF.” 


times, if I have tried it once. That man Hubbell, who 
has been there so many years in charge of the children’s 
department— By-the-way, William” (this to Harford)— 
‘] suppose I'm to call you William now—as I was saying, 
it will interest you to know that I used to go to Hubbell, 
ut Chapin & Westover’s, to order Mary’s dresses when 
she was a little girl.” 

Mary and Harford smile on one another, and Uncle Chad 
joins in with: ‘‘ She was the prettiest little girl you ever 
saw, Harford, my boy.” 

* You ought never to think of going to Hubbell, El- 
len. He is so old, he does not know one thing from 
another, and my belief is that they only keep him out 
of charity.” During this conversation Harford made a 
feint of pointing out some objects of interest on the 
shore, and managed to get Miss Mary seated near the 
bow of the boat, where Uncle Chad affected to be deep- 
ly interested in the workings of the wheel, and at some 
personal inconvenience kept his bead averted in order 
to give the young people a chance for a quiet talk. The 


cousins and little boys were in the stern, watching the 
man at the engine, and a delightful quiet prevailed. 
The boat rushed happily through the little waves, whose 
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SUPPLEMENT 


lapping drowned whispered coaferences 
about important and delightful plans for 
the future. 

Mrs. Marsh's voice broke the charmed 
stillness. ‘* Ellen,” said she, running her 
fingers down the back of Marian’s neck, 
*‘do you think it is right to let that child 
wear such thin under shirts, at any time 
of the year? I don’t see how you dare 
to risk it— Oh, she does wear bands? 
Well, I'm glad to hear it. I keep a red- 
flannel band on Henry winter and sum- 

The children were summoned, and 
their wearing apparel was examined and 
discussed. Mrs, Miller thought Henry 
must be uncomfortable in such warm 
stockings. 

“ Ellen!” Mrs. Marsh almost screamed, 
**you don’t mean to say that you have 
put Jack in cotton stockings before he 
has finished cutting his six-year-old mo- 
lars!” And the unwilling Jack was seized 
upon and made to open his mouth and 
show his back teeth. 

Then followed teething stories; and 
then Mrs. Marsh, who was a nervous 
person, and always more or less ill at 
ease, complained that the odor of the 
naphtha made her feel a little faint, and 
she was so sorry to give trouble, but 
would Mr. Harford be so kind as to 
change places with her? She felt as if the 
breeze in the bow of the boat would be so 
very refreshing. 

Harford, of course, rose to make the 
change, and as he did so was gratified 
to see that Uncle Chad was making a 
wry face over his starboard shoulder—a 
sort of stage aside expressing sympathy 
and regret that the téte-A-téte had been 
interrupted. 

** Ellen,” shouted Mrs. Marsh, who ap- 
peared to revive quickly in the bow, “* did 
Mrs. Freeman's children come through 
the measles easily?” 

“Oh yes, indeed; no trouble at all. 
You know, she had Dr. Gibson. Ue is 
without question the begt man for mea- 
sles in Starling.” 

** Better than Dr. Black,do you think?” 

“Oh, much better! I believe Gibson is quite famous; 
written two or three treatises.” 

“ How long did Mrs. Freeman fumigate? 
pose she did it thoroughly? Did she—” 

“Harford,” interrupted Uncle Chad, peremptorily, 
““come up in the bow. I want to show you where the 
point of the reef is. There! you see that buoy?” Then 
he added, sotto-voce, to Harford, ‘If that woman doesn’t 
stop talking about fumigating things I'll scuttle the ship.” 

But Mrs. Marsh was not to be choked off, and as ques- 
tions of hygiene occupied her mind above all others, she 
branched off on another subject of inquiry. 

‘*Mary,” she began, in a persuasive tone, ‘have you 
thought at all where you will settle down? Matters of 
this kind, you know, can’t be considered too soon.” 

Miss Burnham, somewhat confused, said that they had 
given the subject no attention as yet. Mrs. Miller hoped 
it would be somewhere near their own house. 

** Yes,” said Uncle Chad; ‘‘I know just the site for a 
cozy little house on the lowland about four hundred 
yards south of us.” 

** Why, Ellen,” said Mrs. Marsh, ‘‘ Mr. Chadwick can’t 
refer to the place you pointed out to me this morning?” 


Do you sup- 


DON’T MEAN TO SAY THAT YOU HAVE PUT JACK IN COTTON STOCKINGS!” 
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“UNCLE CHAD DETERMINED THAT THE LOVERS SHOULD HAVE A LITTLE QUIET TALK.” 


‘* Yes,” Mrs. Miller said, ‘‘ that is the place.” 

‘For pity’s sakes!” said Mrs. Marsh. ‘* That spot isa 
hot-bed of malaria. It is notorious; all the doctors are 
talking about it.” 

‘+ Julia Marsh,” said Mrs. Miller, severely, ‘‘ such a thing 
as malaria was never known in Starling. There was 
never a case here—at least, never one that originated here. 
I suppose you refer to those people who lived near you in 
town, who came out to Starling after living in a house 
reeking with sewer-gas, and this air brought it all out. 
Our air brings out malaria, but no such thing ever origi- 
nated here. It does not exist. So there!” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Marsh, doggedly, ‘‘why did Dr. 
Goodenow leave here? He told me with his own lips that 
he had to give up the place because his wife’s head was 
nearly shaken off with chills and his children were miser- 
able.” 

‘* Yes,” Mrs. Miller said, impressively, ‘‘ why did he 
leave here? For the reason, Julia Marsh, that he was such 
a poor physician nobody would have him. His wife was 
a good-enough little woman, but absolutely lacking in 
common-sense. Head nearly shaken off indeed! It 
wouldn't have been a very grave loss if she had shaken it 
off altogether.” 

** Weil,” said Mrs. Marsh, gazing listlessly at the horizon, 
‘* Doctor Goodenow has a most exhaustive knowledge of 
materia medica, and that always carries great weight with 
me. By-the-way, about that land Mr. Chadwick was 
speaking of—wouldn’t one be very much troubled with 
flies from the Grand View Hotel?” 

Controversies of this kind had gone on between Mrs. 
Miller and ber dear Julia for the past fifteen years, as 
Uncle Chad knew, but nevertheless they continued to be 
bosom friends. Uncle Chad also knew that it was impos- 
sible to stop them, but he determined that the lovers 
should have a little quiet talk, so he called Mary to come 
and sit beside him, and then asked Harford to take the 
wheel while he went in the stern to examine the engine. 
From there he shouted directions as to the course in round- 
ing Brant Island 

They had thought of landing, but a few warning drops 
of rain threw Mrs. Marsh into a state of extreme appre- 
hension lest Henry should take cold. Henry was a stur- 
dy lad, freckled of face and forward in demeanor, but 
Mrs. Marsh nervously explained that his was a ‘most sen- 
sitive organism, and she feared he had inherited a deli- 
cate chest from the Marsh side. So they made for home, 
the children on the way becoming very restless, and in- 
sisting on playing pease porridge hot with Aunt Mary. 
Just as they reached the dock the rain came down in tor- 
rents, and there was a wild scramble for the house, Henry 
Marsh nearly sending his mother into hysterics by scam- 
pering through every puddle on the way. When they 
reached the piazza they were thoroughly soaked, and 
hastened to their various rooms, after swallowing a dose 
of whiskey and water administered by Uncle Chad, Mrs. 
Marsh meanwhile complaining that there never was a 
spot on the face of the globe so subject to sudden show- 
ers as Starling. 

The rain, however, was a blessing in disguise, as, much 
to Uncle Chad's relief. Mrs. Marsh spent the evening in 
her room, doctoring her son with various lotions, lini- 
ments, and plasters, which she always carried about with 
her. 

After dinner the storm cleared away, and Harford and 
Mary strolled down to take a look at the proposed site for 


their house. They were talking earnestly over plans for 
a tiny conservatory here and an upstairs balcony there, 
and tea on the piazza, and an Italian garden, and bay-trees 
in terra-cotta jars, and various other attractive but rather 
impracticable arrangements, when they were disturbed by 
sounds of voices, and De Vinney and Dr. and Mrs. Grew 
approached with extended bands, and explained that they 
had heard the uews, and were just on their way up to 
the house to offer congratulations. 

** Welcome to our midst!” said De Vinney to Harford, 
shaking his hand repeatedly, bowing rapidly, and exeeu- 
ting a complicated shuffle with his feet. Dr. Grew, in a 
feeble nasal voice, said, ‘‘ Pleased; ’m sure,” while Mrs. 
Grew, who was in the way of conagrting a good deal with 
summer boarders, said that the engagement struck her as 
being ‘* perfectly ullegant.” Harford and Mary replied 
with becoming grace, and the party of five sauntered back 
to the house, De Vinney sounding Harford as to his views 
on the number of saloons in proportion to the total of in- 
habitants, the propriety of re-electing Mr. Deshler to the 
Board of Supervisors, and other topics of local interest. 

After they reached the house the trio from the village 
spent an hour or two in aimless desultory conversation, 
and at last took their leave, after further expressions of 
fervent congratulation. 

When the time for saying good-night arrived, Harford 
found Miller and Uncle Chad with their heads together 
over the library table, which was covered with rough 
sketches of plans, angrily discussing whether his new 
house should face due south or southeast. Two hours 
later he was awakened by hearing Mrs. Miller remon- 
strating with them over the stairs: they were keeping 
Mrs. Marsh awake, and did they know what time it was, 
and would they ever stop talking? 

(To Be ConTINUED.) 





“THERE WAS 
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A WILD SCRAMBLE FOR THE HOUSE.” 


DIFFERENT BABIES. 


fb child that is born into a 
large circle of adoring young 
aunts and uncles, sisters and bro- 
thers, is not always the most for- 
tunate of children. At any rate, if 
it is fortunate, it is after it has run 
successfully the gauntlet of cries 
aud kisses and embraces, and at- 
tempts to attract its attention and 
excite its emotion, and has main- 
tained the equilibrium of its nerves 
and intelligence through it all. 
Almost every baby that is born 
into the world is born into the 
arms of love, and it is not the hab- 
it of love to neglect expression. 
Still, they who love the baby best, 
they who are te suffer most 
through its not impossible deficien- 
cy, must be allowed to judge for 
it, and determine whether solicite- 
tion and provocation are the most 
healthy for it, or quiet and repose. 
For this early time is the time for 
muking temperament and giving 
a child much of its life-long hap- 
piness or unhappiness. The child 
that is restless, that is nimble and 
alert, that wants to be amused, that 
starts at every sound, that follows 
every new thing which catches its 
eye, that creeps quickly,and walks 
off almost as soon as it can stand 
up by the help of a chair, that 
throws down one plaything after 
another, is diverted easily from 
one idea by another, eats eagerly 
but lightly, has spasms of laughter 
and bursts of temper, is ardently 
affectionate, wakes easily—that 
child is born already stimulated as 
far as it can bear stimulation; and 
whistling and calling, and chuck- 
ing under the chin, and dangling 
of balls before the eyes, and 1ugs 
from other children, and bewil- 
dering conversation from older 
people, and every exciting agency 
of the kind, should be kept far 
from it, unless it is desired to 
aggravate the excitability of the 
child into convulsions, and leave 
it hydrocephalous, making, if it 
survives, a child dull almost to 
idiocy out of one that might have 
been a power in the world. Such 
a child should be kept as tranquil 
as circumstances can allow; it should not lie in any blaze 
of light, or be permitted to hear any but still music, so 
called; it should not be talked to too much, it should be 
amused but little and excited not at all, it should be en- 
couraged to eat and sleep all it will, and should be left to 
itself as mgeéh as possible. 

On the other hand, the child that is slow in its develop- 
ment, that is heavy, that puts on fat, that sleeps the best 
part of the time, that is- not disturbed by what goes on 
about it, takes little notice of noise and confusion, is slow 
to creep, slow to walk, slow to talk—that child should 
have all the coaxing along that is to be spared the other 
child, should be carried often into the light and the air, 
played with, talked with, waked into active life. Neither 
child, however, should be waked from sleep on any con- 
dition, for it is in sleep that the animal and vital parts get 
their growth and strength; sudden waking is able to 
transform the slow and lethargic child into a fatally ner- 
vous one, while it can set the nerves of the already ner- 
vous one to dancing, and turn the most amiable child in 
the world into a fury. This can be done, too, by drawing 
its bands too tightly, and by allowing it to cry for its food 
till the little weary stomach at last cannot digest it. When 
a child's disposition has been injured by this or any other 
means—for a healthy child is usually born with a sweet 
temper—and when it manifests the state of feeling country 
people call contrariness, it may be assumed that there is 
something wrong with it and needing attention. Those 
who have studied the subject of babies’ nerves tell us that 
it is unadvisable to attempt to appease a child, in any of 
those outbursts where it seems as if it would lose its 
breath or break a blood-vessel, by offering distractions. 
They only increase the trouble. It is not best to astonish 
it into good behavior; it is diabolical to slap it or to shake 
it, or use any terrifying or violent action. Instead of do- 
ing anything else, 
it is recommend- 
ed, after ascertain- 
ing that nothing 
but temper ails it, 
to lay the child 
upon the nursery 
rug, if it is warm 
enough, and leave 
it there, where it 
can do itself no 
possible harm, and 
go out of the room; 
and as a general 
thing it will forget 
its rage in a very 
few minutes, coo] 
down, and very 
likely fall asleep. 
Everything that 
can arouse such 
an angry condition 
must of course 
be avoided, and 
the irascible little 
thing must have 
its nerves soothed 
and its temper re- 
habilitated by hav- 
ing nothing to 
crossit. The very 














helplessness and inertness of the new-born 


baby should tell all this without words to 
those that have it in charge—so delicate that 
it must be handled hardly at all, so unde 
veloped that it must be left to increase in | 
warmth and shelter as a seed while germi 
nating in the earth, so innocent that it must | 
not be stained or vexed in spirit, 80 power- | 
les it must pot be tyrannized over 
BEAUTY FROM ASHES. 
TINUE enormous weight of scientific discov 
| eries the last few years leads one to feel 
that eventually few or none of the secrets 


of the construction of the universe may es 
cape us ind that probably they were not 
ed to escape us, but rather to stimulate 


design 


mental and spiritual growth in the search for 
them. Few of these recent discoveries have 
been more interesting than those of Profes 


sor Dewar, the chémist who has compressed 





oxygen under an intense degree of cold, tt 
degree almost beyond the power of the ima 
gination, into a pale blue fluid, a thing 
which, although it has been done before, 


done to such extent or in such 
has aolidified oxygen into a 
made ozone into a deep lapis-lazuli- 
» liquefied air. He has 


has not been 
quantity who 


jelly, has 


blue liquid, and has alsc 


made the suggestion that possibly the vast 
shining night clouds, concerning whose com 
position, whether of congreg ited stars at im 
measurable distances or of nebulous matter 
siowly concentrating into stars, astronomers 
have arrived at no fixed conclusion, may | 
really be only masses of carbonic-acid gas 
frozen in the unspeakable cold of the inter 
stellar spaces, which is probably the zero of 
absolute temperature This is interesting 
when we remember the carboniferous condi 
tior own planet in its early stages, and 
remember also the fact that carbon is th 
only element always present in both animal 
ind vegetable life, as if there were here a 


for the making of worlds 
And even were it all fanciful, it is a pleasant 
play of conjecture to picture the happen 
ing to these carboviferous masses if oxygen 
touched them to light and fire 

It is sup yposed that the moon is a dead and 
cold body, that the earth will one day become 
so, that the sun itself will cok its fires and 
be a dark object in space Sut experiments 
of Professor Dewar have shown that the lift 
of vegetable seeds and of animal bacteria is 
only suspended and not extinguished under 
a degree of cold greater than that required 


it reservol 


for the reduction of oxygen—a fact which 
rives one a strange sensation of cheer out 
of void and blackness, since in that moon 


even now may be slumbering life, and since 
iture apparently dead spheres of the 
ind planets, hanging still in space, may 


these | 


sul 


meet with reanimating conditions, and will 
then still contain bacterial life and the life 
of spores, all that is needed suspended mie 


ready for fresh action 
pling of the hills once « 
the everlasting hills, wherever the sphere 
may find itself, and under whatever different 
conditions tending towards different results 
the repeopling may take plac e We rurely 
feel that the earth will cease because we dis 
appear ourselves, Indeed, in our hearts we 
have irance to the contrary; we were 
early taught, among others, a verse which 
the foundations of the earth are laid 
so ‘that it should not be removed forever.” 
And under the changed relations of that 
new heaven and new earth who can say 
what those new forms of life may be? “ As | 
& vesture shalt thou change them, and they | 
shall be changed The methods of creation | 
are too Vast for our poor com prehension ; we 


and a renewed peo 
tilled with authority 


ASS 
says 


only know that in whatever way they are 
manifested the Divine presence is behind 
them still, and that ‘‘in His band are the | 


deep places of the earth.” 
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There are 
soaps and soaps 


but only one 


Sunlight 
Sap 


which 








is the soap of 
soaps and washes clothes 
with less labor and great- 
er comfort. 


Makes homes brighter 
Makes hearts lighter 


Lever B lad.. 
Vudeon & Harrison Sts. N. ¥. 

















HARPER’S BAZAR 


: ne 
Baki 
Powder 


It is the most expensive baking pow- 

der to make, but it costs you no more 

_ than inferior brands. 
Brilliancy, 


not the ordinary brightness, but 
a brilliancy equal to the silver- 
smith’s [R 0. the work 







POLISH 
will do SI wearing or scratch- 
ing. Others claim to do it, we'll 
prove it. 

ELECTRO-SILICON is unlike any other silver polish. 
Send ~ Dw F rmpees or box post- 
par It's sold ovenpwhann. 

THE ELECTR" SHICON C0. “9 lohn St, New York 













| & “Could I have another 
| : Glass of that 


| HIRES 


@ Give the children as much 
Hires’ Rootbeer as they want. 
Take as much as you want, your- 
self. There's no harm in it— 
nothing but good. 

A %5 cent package makes 5 gallons. 


© The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philada. 


Your Corset 
Cannot Break 


if you wear 


Pearl 
Corset Shields 


Broken Corsets made 
as comfortable as new 


Seld everywhere. If your dealer 
hasn't them, send his hame, your corset 
2 ot 

























"Have Been Sung fer 


PS _. Over Half a(entury 
aw < Z / 


~ Out o« Malt «« Hops 


Come S the greatest grain 


Strength. 





ANHEUSER-BUSCHS 


~Nylune 


"Sect MARK 


extract of malt and hops. 
Nutritious and strengthening. 
An unequalled, palatable table 
tonic. 


To be had at all 


Druggists and Grocers. 


Prepared by 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n., 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 











The Perfection - - 


Rae’s Lucca Oil “as 


Recewed the following awards at the COLUM BLIAN EXPOSITION. 
“Ver Purity, ae and Fine, Olive Flavor.” 
“Wor KMxecellence of the 
and ine =e ae Manufheture.” 
GUARANTBED ABSOLUTELY he ai ay 


Leghorn, Italy. 
a 


of Olive Oil. 





Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than 

belated drugs. A healthy condition of the Kid- 

neys, Liver and Bowels is the strongest safe- 

querd against Headaches, Racking Colds or 
vers. 


Syrup of Figs 


Acts asa perfect fick should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weakening 
it. Permanently curing constipation and its 
Deets. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objection- 
able substances. Physicians recommend it. 
Millions have found tt invaluable. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Sold everywhere in s0c and $1 bottles. 


WHRIGHTNW'S ANTISEPTIC 


‘Meyrrh Tooth Soap. 


j 


Recommended by Leading Dentists Everywhere. 

“I consider your Antiseptic Myrrh Tooth Soap a 
very excellent dentifrice, and recommend it to my 
yatients.”"—T. N. Hanuiuvetun, Dentist, Tenth and 

ine Sts., St. Lonis, Mo. 

“T have used your Antiseptic Myrrh Tooth Soap 
for six years, and always take pleasure in recom- 
mending i.”"—Dr. J. Wu. Graves, Dentist, 204 E. 
Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 

“T send you an order for some of your Antiseptic 
Myrrh Tooth Soap. It ie the best dentifrice T have seen.” 
—Dr, Borien, Dentist, 334 Eaclid Ave., Cleveland, 0 

Put up in elegaut China jars and tin boxes for travel- 
lers. Also furnished in powder form. Send for sample. 
CMAs. WRIGHT & CO., Chemists, Detrelt, Sch 


Books Just Published: 


Pony Tracks. 


Written and Illustrated 
FREDERIC REMINGTON. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $3.00. 


My Lady Nobody. 





by 


dSvo, 





is a highly concentrated liquid | 


"ggg gal 


A Novel. By Maarten Maar- 

TENS, Author of “An Old 
| Maid’s Love,” etc. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


$1.75. 


The Veiled Doctor. 
A Novel. By Varina ANNE 

Jerrerson Davis. Post 8vo, 

Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


| Lord John Russell. 

| By Stuart J.Reip. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $1.00. The ninth vol- 
ume, concluding the series 

| entitled “ The Queen’s Prime 

Ministers.” 


A Pair of Blue Eyes. 


A Novel. By Tuomas Harpy, 
| Author of “Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles.” New Edi- 
tion. With Etched Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


or sale a ooksellers, or will be 

ce” fF le by all booksell 

p mailed by the publishers, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of the price. 








Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 10c. and 25c. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 














